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anywhere rather than here ? Notlfing easier hollow white face, makes a shape something 
to find in Spitalfields. Enter by this doorway, like a pike-head on the floor. 
Up a dark narrow winding public stair, The room is unwholesome, close, and dirty. 
such as are numerous in Lyons or in the Throngh one part of it tle staircase comes 

wynds and closes of the old town of Edin- 

burgh, and into a room where there are fonr 
looms ; one idle, three at work. 
A wan thin eager-eyed man, weaving in 
his shirt and trousers, stops the jarring of his 
loom. He is the master of the place. :Not an 
Irishman himself, but of Irish descent. 
"Good day !" 
"Good day !" Passing his hand over his 
rough chin, and feeling his lean throat. 
"We are walking through Spitalfields, being 
interested in the place. Will you allow us to 
look at your work." 
"Oh ! certainly." 
"It is very beautiful. Black velvet " 
"Yes. Every time I throw the shuttle, 
cut out this wire, as you see, and put it in 
ain--so !" Jarring and clashing at the 
oom, and glancing at us with his eager eyes. 
"It is slow work." 
"Very slow." With a hard d T cough, 
and the glance. 
"And hard work." 
"Very haa-d." With the cough again. 
_4fter a while, he once more stops, perceiv- 
ing that we really are interested, and says, 
laying his hand upon his hollow breast and 
speaking in an unusually loud voice, being 
used to speak.through the clashing of the loom : 
"It tries the chest, you see, leaning for'ard 
like this for fifteen or sixteen hours at a 
stretch." 
"Do you work so long at a time ?" 
" Glad to do it when I can get it to do. A 
day's work like that is worth a matter of 
three shillings." 
"Eighteen shillings a week." 
"Ah ! But it ain't always eighteen shillings 
a week. I don't always get it, remember! 
One week with another, I hardly get more 
than ten, or ten-and-six." 
"Is this l[r. Broadelle's loom ?" 
"Yes. This is. So is that one there 
the idle one. 
"And that, where the man is working ?" 
"That's another party's. The young man 
working at it, pays me a shilling a week for 
leave to work here. That's a shilling, you 
know, off my rent of half-a-crown. It's rather 
a large room." 
"Is that your wife at the other loom ?" 
"That's my wife. She's making a com- 
moner sort of work, for bonnets and that." 
Again his loom clashes and jars, and he 
leans forward over his toil. In the window 
by him, is a singing-bird in a little cage, which 
trolls its song, and seems to think the loom 
an instrument of music. The window, tightly 
closed, commands a maze of chimney-pots, 
and tiles, and gables. Among them, the 
ineffectual sun, faintly contending with the 
rain and mist, is going down. A yellow ray 
f light crossing the weaver's eager eyes and 

up in a bulk, and roughly partitions off a 
corner. In that cornerre the bedstead and 
the fireplace, a table, a chair or two, a kettle 
a tub of water; a little crockery. The looms 
claim all the superior space and have it. Like 
grim enchanters who provide the family with 
their scant food, they must be propitiated 
'with the best accommodation. They bestride 
. the room, and pitilessly squeeze the children 
this heavy, watery-headed baby carried in 
the arms of its staggering little brother, for 
example--into corners. The children sleep at 
night between the legs of the monsters, who 
deafen theh" first cries vith their whirr an 
rattle, and who roar the same tune to them 
when they die. 
Come to the mother's loom. 
"Have you any other children besides 
these ?" 
"I have had eight. I have six alive." 
"Did we see any of them just now, at 
the " 
"Ragged School ? 0 yes ! You saw four 
of mine at the lagged School !" 
She looks up, quite bright about ithas a 
mother's pride in itis not ashamed of the 
name: she, working for her bread, not 
begging it--not in the least. 
She has stopped her loom for the moment. 
So has her husband. So has the young man. 
" Weaver's children are born in the 
weaver's room," says the husband with a nod 
at the bedstead. "Nursed there, brought 
up theresick or well--and die there." 
To which, the clash and jaa- of all three 
loomsthe wife's, the husband's, and the 
young man's, as they go again--make a chorus. 
"This man's work, now, Mr. Broadelle-- 
he can't hear us apart here, in this noise ? __2* 
"Oh, no ! " v 
--" requires but little skill l" 
"Very llttl, skill. He is doing now, ex- 
actly what his grandfather did. :Nothing 
would induce him to use a simple improve- 
ment (the 'fly shuttle ') to prevent tha con- 
traction of the chest of which he complains. 
:Nothing would turn him aside from his old 
ways. It is the old custom to work at home, 
in a crowded room, instead of in a factoT. I 
conldn't change it, if I were to try." 
Gogd Heaven, is the house illing! I 
there an earthquake in Spitalfields ! Has a 
volcano burst out in the heart of London ! 
What is this appallin_ rush and tremble ? 
It is only the railroad. 
The arches of the railroad span the house ; 
the wires of the electric telegTaph stretch 
over the confined scene of his daily life ; the 
engines fly past him on their errands, and 
outstrip the birds ; and what can the man of 
prejudice and usage hope for, but to be over- 
thrown and flung into oblivion! Look to 
it gentlemen of precedent and custom 
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during a fresh war, the supposed prize was 
pounced upon by England with another expe- 
dition. Four thousand men, under Sir David 
Baird, landed in Lospert's Bay, a little to the 
north of Cape Town ; presently fought a battle 
with the Dutch, defeated them, and took the 
Cape Town, by capitulation, two days after- 
wards. The whole colony was soon ab,mdoned 
to the ]British, and being confirmed t England 
by the peace of 1814, we have since had 
undisturbed possession. 
The internal histo T of the Cape Colony 
after its first establishment, was for a long 
time very simple. The Dutch colonists in- 
creased and multiplied, together with their 
flocks and herds. A pasture farm requiring 
elbow room, there were always many emi- 
grants who preferred passing the colonial 
bounds, to live in country unappropriated by 
their civilised companions. As the men and 
women multiplied outside, they were included, 
of course, in the body of the colony, and new 
outposts were established in the succeeding 
generation. The Hottentots or Quaiqute, 
were a soft material, and suffered the colonists 
to penetrate until they arrived, eastward, at 
the Sunday liver, where they met with a 
hard obstruction, in a .prickly fence of men, 
most unaccommodating in their disposition ; 
these were the Amakosa Kaffirs. 
The Kosa clans had come from the north- 
east to settle as far south as the Great Kei 
River, nearly at the same time that the Dutch 
came across the sea to plant their colony in 
Table Bay. The whole country before 
time, ,as far north as the tropic--and in some 
directions farther--had been most probably 
Pcaleopled by the Quaiqu, whom the Dutch 
led Hottentots. The Amakosa (Area is a 
lural prefix to the name of the tribe Kosa) 
d by a chief named Toguh, purchased of the 
natives their new ground, low, as the 
Dutchmen spread and multiplied, the Amakosa 
Kaffirs also spread, passed the Great Fish 
River, ,md reached Sunday River, where, after 
many years of separate prosperity, the colo- 
nists and Kaffir-s came in contact with each 
other. 
The Kaffirs are so called by Europeans, 
who adopt an Arabic word, meaning "Unbe- 
liever," borrowed from Mahometan slave- 
traders of the z'ozambique coast. It is no 
native name ; and is applied by us to a lce 
of the (perhaps mixed) negroes of Southern 
Africa distinctly marked and separated from 
the :Hottentots, the Bushmen, and the Congo 
and Loango races, which, with the Ovahs of 
Madagascar, are all that are indigenous to 
Southern Africa. These races differ from the 
other negroes of Africa by being lighter in com- 
plexion, md less decidedly negro in feature ; 
it is supposed that they have been altered by 
intermixture with an Asiatic race. 
A Kaffir is a tall, well-proportioned, and 
athletic man ; the lower part of his face 
scarcely protrudes, his eyes are keen, and his 
features are not without intelligence. He 

'has not yet learned to abstain from hair- 
powder, daubing his hair thoroughly with 
red-ochre. In a skin cloak, which the Euro- 
peans eall kaross, his fine dark limbs show to 
adv,-mtage, and with a spear in his hand 
(elled by the colonists an assagai) or resting 
on a club, he would ibrm no bad model for 
the sculptor. The Kaffirs are divided into 
independent clans, each under its own chief, 
the chiefs being all descendants of Toguh. 
They are cattle-keepers, feeding upon meat 
and milk, like our old Highland clans ; and, 
like them, they enjoy a raid, and glory in the 
sport of cattle-stealing. 
Awkward neighbours these for the fat 
herds of the Dutch farmers or Boers. The 
Dutchman's tranquillity was soon disturbed, 
and his imagination, similar to that of 
Willet, senior, would be very slow in compre- 
hending the peculiar race with which he had 
to deal. 
Weil, then, the colonists and Kaffirs becmne 
neighbours at the Sandy River, where the 
Kaffir-s occupied a tract of ground which they 
had bought of the Gonaqua Hottentots. 1o 
doubt the mouths of the Kaffirs 'atered 
when they saw the fatness of the cattle, which 
lowed "come and fetch us" from adjacent 
fields ; but it appears that for some time they 
remained good and quiet ncighbours. The 
colonists continued, as they had hitherto done, 
to extend their common boundary, by sup- 
plying men who established themselves in 
farms beyond the limits; ,s from a great 
strawberry-bed, suckers were sent out which 
took root in a portion of the Kaffir country. 
These suckers having grown sufficiently, the 
i boundm'y was extended by the Colonial 
Government, and some of the Kaffirs who had 
not stirred from their own soil, found them- 
selves in the position of intruders within the 
colony; so, at least, the Boers considered 
them. 1o doubt the Kaffim thought that 
good people, who appropriated their land so 
unceremoniously, were fidr gane, and ought 
not to complain if, in their turn, they lost oxen. 
Perhaps it was want of imagination in the 
farmers, but they did complain, nay, they 
became very much exasperated. And it was 
here that the long series of mistakes began, 
which have been since adding entanglement 
upon entanglement, until we are at length 
presented, in our own day, with a formidable 
kuot. There is in the Kaffirs no inherent 
inability to assent to whatever is true ,and 
just ; but seeds of war were diligently sown 
we may sow peace now in the harvest time, 
it is too late ; war must be reaped. 
The Boers became exasperated, and took 
pans to get the Kaffirs from their neighbour- 
hood. It is said that the people of one tribe, 
the Amandanka, which they hated most, were 
bidden to a friendly conference, and shot by 
wholesale while they were collecting beads 
and toys thrown down before them. This s*ory 
is told by Le Yaillant, md also by the Rev 
lIr. Brownlee. It is at least cc'tain tha the 
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s]ponds with the black crown on the berries of 
the hawthorn : a ridge that seemed composed 
of many longitudinal ribs and folds extended 
from tlis to the margin of the protecting cover. 
ow the spider, formed by nature for the ex- 
)ress purpose--imitated this peculiar con- 
rmation of the seed, by coilin_-, up its small 
black head and body on its plunp, dispropor- 
tionately large, red abdomen, and laying its 
stout black limbs close together to form the 
ridge. The umbrella-like leaflet, which par- 
tially enveloped the seed, perfoned the 
same kind office for the spider, and completed 
the disguise, which, if the reader should 
think clumsy and ill-fitting, I beg him to 
attribute to he uncouthness of my description, 
and not to any want of talent in this incom- 
parable actor. The flies were evidently aware 
of the presence of their enemies, and also 
seemed to know, probably by their wanting 
the fl'agrant and attractive gum, which 
they were--for while the leffitimate seed had 
eac] one or more tenants, h. pretenders, who 
held a proportion to the others of tully one to 
tbur, had only chance and uni'r.pent cMlers. 
A difficulty here naturally mses :what 
led the flies, if they knew the real from 
the feigned seeds, to wittingly seek their 
destruction ? Its attempted solution involves 
probably the most singular fact connected 
with the subject. A happy tippler, after 
swilling the nectar for sone time, would care- 
lessly buzz away to the first bright object 
near him, unable to perceive, or enth-ely re- 
gardless of danger. Can it be that the honied 
liquid has proved too strong for his weak 
head, and he fails to see clearly after deep 
potations ?or does his sense of smell, which 
alone enables him to discriminate friend from 
foe, become cloyed and deadened by his 
odorous draughts, and he falls a victim whilst 
trusting to his eyes, which merely trace the 
resemblance ? Little does it matter what are 
the precise circumstances ; it is sufficient that 
the spider is provided with food, while it 
affords an instance of that nice adaptation of 
the neans to the end, and of that wondrous 
instinct and sagacity, which is often so pro- 
fusely displayed by nature in these and other 
insect tribes, and not more strikingly in the 
more remote, as in those that are most familiar 
to us. Yet how few are aware that an insect 
which inhabits our houses, taking up its 
quarters in our bed-chambersnay, even tn 
our beds, and preying on a species of ver.- 
minwith which we are most of us ac- 
Uainted, as in some localities few houses are 
ee from them--is in its own way--as talented 
an actor as the subject of our sketch. I al- 
lude to the larva of the bug-bear (Reduscius 
ersoatus) which deceives its prey by as- 
suming the appearance of those aggregations 
of flix and dust that strew the floor b-eneath 
our beds, succeeding in this character by 
arraying itself in a mantle of down and tiny 
hreds. In the seed-covers now occupied by 
the spider, I often found a pale yellow silken 

purse--well stored with young: of this it was 
almost impossible to dispossess the mother ; 
for, with true maternal affection, sooner than 
part with it, she would suffer herself to be torn 
limb from limb. It may be asked, how, in the 
tirst lflace, the spiders managed to detach the 
seeds,whose position they occupied ? The most 
natural reply is, that they merely take pos- 
session after the bh-ds have devoured them ; 
for it is probable that these are their proper 
food, and not the insects, as I had at first 
conjectured, lIay be the birds come to feed 
on the spiders, and tear the seeds from their 
delicate foot-stalks, in the endeavour to find 
their prey, in whose appearance they may be 
as often deceived as the flies themselves ; it 
mus be confessed, however, that this latter 
conjecture is neither so simple nor so plausible 
as the former. 
The complicated relations of plant, bird, 
and insect, form one of those beautiful har- 
monies between the different kingdoms of 
Nature, which the mniable St. :Pierre so 
delighted to depict. The plant affords to the 
bh'd its daily bread, with protection and 
shade from the sun, and, it may be, materials 
for a nest ; as I have seen in other parts of 
the forest, chiefly pendant from branches on 
the banks of rivers and creeks, a small pouch- 
like structure, artistically woven with delicate 
threads, similar to the footstalks of the seeds ; 
the bird, in return, aids the propagation of 
the plant, by dropping its seeds on the 
boughs of various trees and shrubs, thus 
enabling it to obey that primary mandate of 
the Creator, "Increase and multiply ! " By 
multiplying the numbers of the plants, it in- 
creases the quantity of food available for 
itself, its offspring, and its kindred--an exem- 
plification of another of the wise ordinances 
of nature, which makes the good and natural 
action (and an action is only good in so fat" 
as it is natural) bring its own reward, and the 
bad and unnatural one its own punishment. 
The spider is indebted to the plant for the 
meansand to the bird for the opportunity 
of catching its prey ; the plant supplies food 
to the fly, and it in turn xorms the nourish- 
ment of the spider. How many are the 
ramifications of this harmony which we under- 
stand !how many more kind offices may the 
members of one kingdom perform for those 
of tho other, which are beyond the range of 
our knowledge! But I have reached my 
assigned limit, and must reserve other notes 
on this interesting family of insects to another 
opportunity. 
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].',ritish flag on the Iqorthern ]Vfagnetic Pole. 
The ice broke up, so did the "Victory ;" after 
a hairbreadth escape, the party found a 
searching vessel, and arrived home after an 
absence of four years and five months, Sir John 
Ross having lost his ship, and won his repu- 
tation. The friend in need was made a 
baronet for his munificence; Sir John was 
reimbursed for all his losses, and the crew 
liberally taken care of. Sir James loss had 
a rod and flag signifying "Mametic Pole," 
given to him tbr a new crest, by the Herflds' 
College, for which he was no doubt greatly 
the better. 
We have sailed northward to get into 
l=fudson Strait, the high road into Hudson 
Bay. Along the shore are Exquimaux in 
boats, extremely active, but these filthy crea- 
tures we pass by ; the Exquimaux in Hudson 
Strait are like the negroes of the coast, de- 
morlised by intercourse wth European 
traders. These are not true pictures of the 
loving children of the north. Our "Phantom " 
floats on the wide waters of Hudson :Bay 
hthe grave of its discoverer. Familiar as 
the story is of Hem T Hudson's fate, for John 
King's sake how gladly we repeat it. rhile 
sailing on the waters he discovered, in 1611, 
his men mutinied ; the mutiny was aided by 
Henry Green, a prodigal, whom Hudson had 
generously shielded from ruin. ]tudson, the 
master, and his son, with six sick or disabled 
members of the crew, were driven from their 
cabins, forced into a little shallop, and com 
mitred helpless to the water and the ice. :But 
there was one stout man, John King, the car- 
penter, who stepped into the boat, abjuring his 
companions, and chose rather to die than even 
passively be partaker in so foul a crime. John 
King, we who live after, will remember you. 
Here on an island, Charlton Island, near 
our entrance to the bay, in 1631, wintered 
poor Captain James with his wrecked crew. 
This is a point outside the Arctic circle, but 
quite cold enough. Of nights, with a good 
fire in the house they built, hoar iYost coered 
their beds, and the cook's water in a metal 
pan before the fire, was varm on one side and 
froze on the other. Here "it snowed and 
froze extremely, at which time we, looking 
from the shore towards the ship, she appeared 
a piece of ice in the fashion of a ship, or a 
ship resembling a piece of ice." Here the 
gunner, who had lost his leg, besought that, 
"for the little time he had to live, he might 
drink sack altogether." He died and was 
buried in the ice far from the vessel, but when 
afterwards two more were dead of scurvy,: 
and the others, in a miserable state, were  
working with faint hope about their shattered 
vessel, the gunner was found to have returned 
home to the old vessel ; his leg had penetrated 
through a port-hole. They "digged him clear 
out, md he was as free from noisomness," the 
record says, "as when we first comnfitted him 
to the sea. This alteration had the ice, and 
water, and {ime, only wrought on him, that 

I his flesh would slip up and down upon his 
bones, like a glove on a man's hand. Iu the 
evening we buried him by the others." These 
worthy souls, laid up with the agonies of 
scurvy, knew that in action was their only 
hope; they forced their limbs to labour, 
among ice and water, every day. They set 
about the building of a boat, but the hard 
frozen wood had broken all their axes, so they 
made shift with the pieces. To fell a tree, it 
was first requisite to light a fire around it, 
and the carpenter could only labour 'ith his 
wood over a fire, or else it was like stone 
under his tools. Before the boat was made 
they buried the carpenter. The captain ex- 
horted them to put their trust in God - "His 
will be done. ]f it be our fortune to nd our 
days here, we are as near Heaven as in Eng- 
land. They all protested to work to the ut- 
most of their strength, and that they would 
refuse nothing that I should order them to do 
to the utmost hazard of their lives. I 
thanked them all." Truly the North Pole has 
its triumphs. If we took no account of the 
fields of trade opened by our Arctic explorers, 
if we thought nothing of the wants of science 
in comparison with the lives lost in supplying 
them, is not the loss of life a gaiu, which 
proves and tests the fortitude of noble hearts, 
and teaches us respect for human nature ? 
All the lives that have been lost among these 
Polar regions, are less in number than the 
dead upon a battle-field. The battle-field 
inflicted shame upon our race--is it with 
shame that our hearts throb in following these 
Arctic heroes ? l\arch 31st, says Captain 
James, "was very cold, with snow and hail, 
which pinched our sick men more than sny 
time this year. This evening, being hiay eve, 
we returned late from our work to our house, 
and made a good fire, and chose ladies, and 
ceremoniously wore their names in our caps, 
endeavouring to revive ourselves by any 
means. On the 15th, I manured a little patch 
of ground that was bare of snow, and sowed 
it with pease, hoping to have some shortly to 
eat, for as yet we could see no green thing t.o 
comfort us." Those pease saved the party; 
as they came up the young shoots were boiled 
and eaten, so their health began to mend, and 
they recovered from their scurvy. Eventually, 
after other perils, they succeeded in making 
their escape. 
A strait, called Sir Thomas Rowe'sVeleome, 
leads due north out of Hudson ]3ay, being 
parted by Southampton Island from the strait 
through which we entered. Its name is 
quaint, for so was its discoverer, Luke Fox, a 
worthy man, addicted much to euphuism. 
Fox sailed from London in the same year in 
which James sailed from Bristol. They were 
rivals. Yleet.ing in Davis Straits, Fox dined 
on board his friendly rival's vessel, which w 
very unfit for the service upon which it went. 
TILe sea washed over them and came into the 
cabin, so says Fox, "sauce would not have 
been wanted if there had been roast mutton." 
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and do it with tile speed of Ariel. Here we 
are already ill the heats of tile equator. We 
can do no more than remark, that if air and 
water are heated at the equator, .ud frozen 
at the poles, there will be equilibrium 
destl)yed, and const.nt currents caused. 
And so it happens, so we get the prevailing 
winds, and all the cmTents of the ocean. Of 
these, some of the uses, but by no means all. 
are obvious. We urge our "l)haltom '' fleetl) 
to the southern pole. :Here, over the other 
hemisphere of the earth, there shines another 
henfis])here of heaven. The stars are changed ; 
the southern cross, the ZIagellanic clouds, the 
"coal-sack " in the milky way, attract our 
notice. .Now we are iu the southern latitude 
that corresponds to England in the north ; 
nay, at a greater distance from the pole, we 
ilnd Kergueleu's Land, emphatically called 
"The Isle of Desolation." Icebergs float 
much further into the warm sea on this side 
of the equator, before they dissolve. The 
South Pole is evidently a more thorough 
refrigerator than the qorth. "Why is this ? 
We shall soon see. We push through pack- 
ice, and through floes and fields, by lofty 
bergs, by an island or two covered with 
penguins, until there lies before us a long 
range of mountains, nine or ten thousand feet 
in height, and all clad in etelal snow. That' 
is a portion of the Southern Continent. 
Lieutenant Wilkes, in the American explor- 
ing expedition, flint discovered this, and 
mapped out some part of the coast, putting a 
few clouds in likewise,a mistake easily 
made by those who omit to verify every, foot 
of land. Sir James Roas, in his most success- 
ful South Pole Expedition, during the years 
1839-43, sailed over some of this land, and 
confirmed the rest. The Antarctic, as well as 
the Arctic honours he secured for England, by 
turning a corner of the land, and sailing far 
southward, along an impenetrable icy barrier, 
to the latitude of seventy-eight degrees, nine 
minutes. It is an elevated continent, with 
many lofty ranges. In the extreme southern 
point re.ched by the ships, a magnificent 
volcano was seen spouting fire and smoke out 
of the everlasting snow. This volcano, twelve 
thousand four hundred feet high, was named 
Iount Erebus; for the " Erebus " and 
': Terror" now sought anxiously among the 
bays, and sounds, and creeks of the qorth 
Pole, then coasted by the solid ice walls of 
the south. Only as "l)hantoms" can we 
cross this land and live. These lofty nmun- 
tain ranges, cold to the marrow, these vast 
glaciers and elevated plains of ice, no wonder 
that they cast a chill about their neighbour- 
hood. Our very ghosts are cold, and the 
volcanoes only make the frost colder by 
contrast. We descend upon the other side, 
ake ship again, and float up the At- 
:antic, through the tropics. We have been 
round the world now, and among the ice, 
and have not grown much older since we 
tarted. 

THE TWO ROADS. 

I'r was .New Year's night. An aged man 
w stmding at a window. He raised his 
mournful eyes towards the deep blue sk)3 
where the stars were floating like white lilies 
on the surface of a clear calm lake. Then 
he cast them on the earth, where few more 
hopeless beings than himself nov moved to- 
,yards their certain goal--the tomb. Already 
he had passed sixty of the stages which lead 
to it, and he had brought fim his join-hey 
nothing but errors and remorse. :His health 
was destroyed, his mind vacant, his heart 
sorrowful, aud his old age devoid of comfort. 
The days of his youth rose up in a vision be- 
fore him, and he recalled the solemn moment, 
when his father had placed him at the en- 
trance of two roads, one leading into a oeace- 
ful sunny land, covered with a fertile hrvest, 
and resounding with soft sweet songs ; while 
the other conducted the wanderer into a deep 
dark cave, whence there was no issue, where 
poison flowed instead of water, and where 
serpents hissed and crawled. 
:He looked towards the sky, and cried out hi 
his agony :" 0 youth returu ! 0 my father, 
place me once more at the entrance to life, 
that I may choose the better way !" 
But the days of his youth, and his father had 
both passed away. :He saw wandering lights 
floating far away over dm'k marshes, and 
then disappear--these were the (lays of his 
wasted life. He saw a star fall fi'om heaven 
and vanish ill darkness. This was an emblem 
of himself; and the sharp arrows of unavail- 
ing remorse struck home to his heart. Then 
he remembered his early companions, who 
entered on life with him, but who, having 
trod the paths of virtue ,and of labour, were 
now happy and honoured on this qew Year's 
ni'ht. The clock in the high church tower 
struck, and the sound, falling on his ear, 
recalled his parents' early love for him, their 
em'ing son ; the lessons they had taught him ; 
the prayers they had offered up on his behalf. 
Overwhelmed with shaxae and grief, he dared 
no longer look towards that heaven where 
his father dwelt ; his darkened eyes dropped 
tears, and with one despairing effort he 
ced aloud, "Come back, my early days! 
come back !" 
And his youth did retm ; for all this was 
but a dream which visited his slumbers on 
qew Year's night. :He was still young ; his 
faults alone were real. He thanked God fer- 
vently that time was still his own, that he 
had not yet entered the deep, dark cavern, but 
that he was free to tread the road leading to 
the peaceful land, where sunny harvests 
 wave. 
Ye who still linger on the threshold of life, 
doubting which path to choose, remembcr 
, that when years are passed, and your feet 
!stumble on the dm'k mountain, you will cry 
bitterly, but cry in vain--" 0 youth, return ! 
0 give me back my early days !" 
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ever, was of a different mind. He made little 
:Peter take hold of my mother's apron, and 
ran back to save what he could of our goods. 
:By tle help of the neighbours, every tlfin 
was dragged out before the 1,fters fell in, 
and nothing was lost but the tobacco which 
was poked in under the boards. When our 
neighbours and partners, Gl",ssford and 
Oulton, perceived that :Bony was not yet 
actually on the beach, they veutm'ed to secure 
the goods in their own houses, and hide 
hem cleverly before the officers should come 
4.1own. 
The officers vere not long in coming. 
Amidst the other sounds of that awful night, 
were the gun fired at intervals from the Pre- 
ventive Station, and the military music up-. 
proaching from the barracks; and again 
(what seemed to me as terrific as anything), 
the jingling and crashing of the heavy wag-: 
gons, that came down the lanes from the 
inland ihrmsteads, to carry away the women 
and children, and most valuable goods. [y 
mother hailed two or three of these ; but the 
drivers ouly inquired whereabouts the French 
had really landed, and whether we had seen 
them; and then told us that we must wait, 
and they vould pick us up as they returned. 
"Don't, mother, don't !" I said at last, 
when her loud co'ing became more than I 
.could bear. "Don't cry so loud. :Bony is 
not here." 
She told me that I did not know that ; and 
the words froze my very hem't. I hid my 
face on her shoulder ; ,md of the rest of the 
aight I remember nothing. 
The next was a brilliant autumn .orniug, 
and I saw the wide stretch of coast, and 
broad expanse of sea, for the first time for 
some months. We were brought down to 
our own beach again. When the heaving 
with its glittering tract to the eastward, was 
.seen without ship or boat upon it (for the 
boats were drawn up along the whole coast 
-here the beacon fires had been visible), it 
was supposed that the lrench fleet of gun- 
boats had passed on to the westward : but by 
degrees it came out that the hole was a pro- 
digious mistake. The soldie, and the 
country people whom they hm=l got to help 
them with the sea-wM1, had been in the habit, 
all the summer, of burning tarred wood, as 
safeguard against the stench of the marsh; 
and on concluding their work, some of the 
lads had fed the little fu'e into one so 
visible from a distance as to be taken by the 
townspeople for the kindling of a beacon. 
Out rang their bells; forth 'ent the new% 
gathering force and fulness at eve'y step ; 
md the "consequence was the firing of the 
beacons all along the coast. It was a conso- 
lation dear to the hearts of many, to their 
dying day, that the :P,me Minister was 
:aked out of his sleep the next night, to hear 
bout our town, and our beacon, and our 
headland ; and that our doings were heard of 
by King George the Third himself, who was, 

r 
in fact, almost as much interested in Bony's 
landing as we were. We were a prouder set 
of people from that day. 
:Except that a heap of charred wood lay 
where our cottage had stood, the scene lookel 
to everybody else just the same as usual. :But 
to me, it was wonderfully changed. Since I 
had seen it last, the sea-wall had been built, 
and the whole marsh had quite changed in 
appearance. No more water had flowed in, 
and a vast deal had drained out. There were 
no glitterhg pools and little streams, and the 
land was almost as dark as the moor. Along 
its seaward edge was a broad, firm walk, on 
which sentries .wel now placed, and by 
which we could reach the hard sands to the 
west in a few minutes, without wetting the 
soles of otu" feet. I was told that the towns- 
peolle, and the boys of the whole neighbour- 
hood, were so eager about the new work and 
pay, and so son T when the sea-wfll was 
finished, that it was thought that another 
work would answer ; and a causeway to the 
town across the narrowest part of the ra-sh 
was planned. It was likely to pay well in 
time by a very small toll, and as the fishermen 
along the coast would trc in the tovn every 
day of the week. The shops would have their 
custom; and the townspeople would be glad of 
a constant supply of fish. The doctors said 
the wall and causeway would be paid for 
presently, if toll was taken from the average 
number of persons that would have had the 
fever if the marsh had remained as it was. 
The mere mouey-saving from abolishing so 
much illness, though it was the least part of 
the good, was such as to justify a free expen- 
diture on such improvements. 
What the doctors said was confirmed by 
experience. From that time, the fever 
lessened, year by year, as the mm-sh dried up, 
till at last (and that was before I was in my 
teens) it became a matter of public informa- 
tion and serious inquiry when a case of fever 
occurred in the town. Before that time the 
marsh had changed its aspect again and agaim 
It was very ugly while it was black, witl 
brown water triclding through its drains, and 
rusting the sands at low vater. Then it was 
covered by degrees with a woolly bluish 
grass ; and in July we saw it dotted over 
with rushy ricks of meadow bay, such as 
cattle would not take if they could get any- 
thing better. Then we saw more and more 
beasts grazing there, and patches of it wcre 
manured upon trid. When once a turnip- 
crop was taken off one corner of it, the im- 
provement went on rapidly. The rent that it 
yields is rather low still ; but I have seen 
more loads of potatoes and tunips caned 
from it, than of manure carried to it : and in a 
few years there were thin crops of oats waving 
in the breeze. As the fish-carts pass to the 
town, along the clean sandy causeway, with 
hedges and green fields on either hand, it is 
difficult to believe how, within the remem- 
brance of many residents of Dunridge, the 
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sea eajle hovered over the fishy morass, the 
only creature that gathered any other harvest 
there, than that of disease and death. 
But I have got ou a long way from the 
morning after tile invasion, as the people 
used to call that panic. 
flow we who were burnt out were to be 
housed, was the first question. On a hint 
from the doctor, I was kindly received in tile 
nearest Preventive Stationhous My mother! 
and her other children found corners in tile 
neighbours' houses for a time. In a week's. 
time, I was quite able to take care of myself; 
and in another week, I was at play on the 
sands again, and even earning money, iu a 
curious sort of way, on the sea wall. The 
station-house was as clean as a quaker's 
meeting; and in  fine air, of COtLrse. By 
day, I ly on the dry grass in the sun; and 
by night, I slept--and oh ! so soundly--on 
little mattress, in the corner of a white- 
washed room, where the floor was cleaner 
thm our plates at home ever were, and where 
the window was open all day, and left a little 
open at the top, all night. The rst time I 
walked down to the beach, I met the doctor 
and auother of the officers ; and I heard him 
eay that he could never have brought me 
rouud entirely, if I hl staid among fish 
garbage, and under rotten thatch; and that 
it was a good thing for me that we had been 
burnt out. 
"This is the child that has such a 
sight, you may remember," he said to tile 
other officer. 
"What ! this little wretch " asked the 
licutenant. "I should not have believed that 
she was the same child." 
"And yet she is plump, compared with 
what she was ten days since. And I dare 
eay her eyes are as good as ever: by this 
time." 
The gentlemen tried me, .and found that at 
any rate my sea-sight was better than thei, 
and that I could see more without the glass, 
than they could with it. After a few words 
of consultation, they bade me follow them to 
the sea-wall ; and then the lieutenant pro- 
raised me a farthing for every sail I could 
make the sentinel see; and a halfpenny for 
every sail that he couhl not see, but that I 
could bring two witnesses to avouch. This 
seemed to me strange at the time ; a waste of 
money, though I was to get it; and to some 
it might seem strange now, after the many 
years of peace, during which we have been 
released from lcoking out for an enemy from 
the sea. But in thoee times a strange sail 
was the daily and nightly thought of all 
people on the coast, and epecially of thoee 
who were charged with tl. defcnce of our 
beloved native shorea A good sea-sight was 
a. qualification woh paying for in those 
tlnle 
The soldier had managed to make gardens 
of the bog that urrouned the bazrac-ks, and 
I longed that my mother would do as the 

soldiers and the other fishwives did, that we 
might nof mid then taste fresh vegetables 
ith our dry bread mid salt fish. But site 
did not like the trouble. She sat down any- 
where on the sands to clean lter fish, and lvl 
the tnff all strewed about where he had 
sat. 
Ve did not see why we should not have 
garden of our own, where our sea-weed, 
ashes, and garbage might grow vegetables for 
us, without being carried so far as the bar- 
racks. I told Joe that if he could get any- 
body to go into partnership with hint about 
a garden, I would try and get a place in 
Dunridge, where I might learn to make good 
soup, and to cgok and nmnage so that we 
might have something better to eat thau dry 
bresl and salt fish. 
t'erhaps few children of our age woul,1 
have thought of this, in other circumstances 
but, to speak the trnth, we were growing 
very unhappy about my mother's bottle ; and 
we had lately been gathering up notions of 
comfort which were all the more striking 
because they were nev. 
The notion was so cheering, that I 
over to l)um'idge as fast as my feet would 
c.-ry me ; and at the same moment Joe was 
running as fast in the contrary direetion, in 
an equM hurry about the other half of our 
schene, lie soon found a man in tile t're- 
vcutie Service who oflred to go into p.rt- 
nership with him in his scheme of a 
garden. 
The dell was the proper place ; and there 
Joe and his friend soon fixed on a promising 
bit of ground with a south-east aspect ; and 
Butter, his partner, desired Joe to be collect- 
ing materials for a fence hich would keep 
out the rabbits, while he obtained the omer's 
consent to begin to dig. He "knew the gentle- 
man well, from haing had many a conversa- 
tion with him about the smugglers and tile 
defence of the coast ; and he was sure there 
would be no difficulty. There as no diffi- 
culty. It as a new idea to the proprietor 
that any thing could be done with that 
corner of his land ; and he was pleased that 
the experiment shouhl be tried. The rent 
the first quarter acre was the merest trifle 
but not so since the neighbours have asked 
for gardens there too. From end to end of 
that well-tilled dell, now covered with heavy 
crops of garden produce, and smelling sweet 
with the hero,flower and fragrant pot-herbs in 
their season, evcry yard of ground pays rent 
to the owner, hose father as wont, to the 
day of his death, to point out Joe to his 
visitors when they came down to the coast, 
as the lad who made the first move towants 
turning a sink of corruptiw, into a wholesome 
and fruitful garden. 
I have said how eagerly I ran towards the 
town, with my head full of my new plan. 
. .[y only idea was to apply to the baker. I 
had no success the first day ; for, beides that 
the baker's wife did not want a little maid 
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men showed no hospitality to strangers--it 
was punishable with death by their laws. 
The peace and independence of his nation 
depended on these restrictions ; but if they 
would enter it with the intention of never 
leaving, he would promise them dwellings, 
wives, and honours. :Huel"tis informed bins, 
by signs and other expedients, that he would 
enter the city on his own terms. 
Accordingly they all marched towards it,' 
carrying :Hammond, who h,l been despe- 
rately wounded. They found that it was sur- 
rounded by a wall sixty feet high, enclosing an 
area of twelve miles; a moat one hundred 
feet wide encompassed the wall, which was 
crossed by a drawbxdge, raised over the 
gate. At a signal from the chief, the bdge 
descended, and the cavalcade passed over. 
At another signal the ponderous gates un- 
tblded, and a vista of solemn magnificence 
presented itseffman avenue of colossal statues 
and trees, extending to the opposite side, or 
western gate; a similar avenue crossed the 
city from north to south. krrived at the 
point where the avenues intersect each other, 
they were led into a large and lofty hall, sur- 
rounded by columns, and displaying three 
raised seats. These were covered with ca- 
nopies of rich drapery, on one of which sat 
the monarch, a person of grave and benignant 
aspect, of about sixty years' old, who w 
arrayed in scarlet and gold, having a golden 
image of the rising sun on the back of his 
throne. 
The interview resulted in giving the 
strangers their freedom within the limits of 
the city ; and permission for them, under 
indispensable obligations, to become citizens. 
In the meantime, they were to be maintained 
as prisoners of state. With this they were 
satisfied. The residence assigned them was 
the wing of a spacious structure, which had 
been appropriated to the surviviug renmant 
of an ancient o<ler of priesthood called 
Kaanas. Forbidden by inviolably sacred laws 
from intermarryi. "ng with any persons but those 
of their own caste, these Kaanas had dwindled 
down to a few individuals, diminutive in 
stature, and imbecile in intellect. They were 
nevertheless held in high veneration and 
affection by the Iximayan community--per- 
haps as specimens of an antique race nearly 
extinct. Their ancient residence was chiefly 
occupied by a higher order of priests, called 
Wabaqoons, who were their legal and acer- 
dotal guardians. With one of these, Vaalpeor, 
relasquez became very intimate and while 
:Huertis was devoting himself to the anti- 
quities, hieroglyphics, and pantheism of this 
unknown city, the young pagan was eagerly 
imbibing a knowledge of the world at large 
from Velasquez, which proved to him equally 
enchanting ; so that when the Spaniard pro- 
osed the escape of the expedition, with 
aalpeor as their companion, he aoTeed to it. 
At this time Hammond died of his wounds, 
and after the funeral they prepared for escape. 

When they were ready, ttuertis could not 
be found ; two days and nights elapsed ; still 
he did not appear. On searchin his rooms, 
neither his papers nor drawing nstrument 
were to be seen. It was afterwards discovere 
that :Huertis had taken into his confidence 
one whom he hoped would accompany him, 
and she had betrayed him. ]=[is otince, after 
his voluntary vows, and his initiation into 
the sacred mysteries, was unpardonable ; his 
fate could not be doubted. Vaalpeor after- 
wards admitted that :Huertis had been sacri- 
riced in due form on the high altar of the Sun, 
and that he (Vaalpeor)had beheld the fatal 
ceremony. As Hue'ti had not implicated 
his associates, there was yet a chance for 
them. After some difficulties, they contrived 
to escape with Vaalpeor, and the two Aztec 
or K.ana children of which he was the 
guardian. In fourteen days, after much 
suffering, they reached Ocosingo, where 
Vaalpeor died from the unaccustomed toils 
and deprivatioas of the journey. Velasquez, 
with the two children, reached San Salva- 
dor in February. He was advised to send 
them to the United Sautes, and thence to 
Europe. 
Thus far the story reads nmre or less glibly ; 
although here and there a suspicion obtrudes 
itself to cast a hazy shadow of doubt across 
its authenticity. Against unqualified credence, 
comes the fact that the two children of the 
mysterious city have been made a show ; and 
that the account of their origin is derived 
from their present keeper, who has translated 
enough of the narrative to explain the 
children's appearance at Boston: he says 
the remainder will be published as soon as 
Velasquez can place the manuscript in proper 
hands, and inquiries have been made among 
those who accompanied him. 
In a. country which boasts of a Barnum, ve 
may be forgiven, therefore, for accompanying 
the above account of the mysterious city, 
and the equally mysterious children, with a 
caution. The friends of h'. Huertis of Bal- 
timore, and those of Mr. :Hammond " of 
i Canada," will, doubtless, be applied to by the 
curious in the States ; and from them could 
at least be gleaned some materials for au- 
thenticating the exhibitor's statements. The 
existence of such a city is too curious and 
impotent to be allowed to remain long in 
doubt. 
The children are described as having a 
tottering and feeble gait, and idiotic look. 
Their ges are respectively eight and ten. 
It is said that the "Exhibition" is on its 
way from the United States to rival Madame 
Tussaud's, and the thousand wonders pre- 
paring for the coming Fair of the World. 
Let us hope that among the first visitors will 
be a categorical Committee from the Ethno- 
graphical Society ; and that a deputation from 
.the Royal GeooTaphical Society will exact 
from the showman a strict account of Don 
Pedro Velasquez's latitudes and longitudes. 
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and dress, sir," says the Inspector, taking out 
a printed form called "a Route." 
These are minutely detailed and, recorded. 
"Has he any friends or relatives in London ?" 
The applicant replies by describing the 
residence and condition of the youth's father 
and uncle., The Inspector orders " Ninety- 
two" (one of the Reserves) to go with the 
gentleman, "and see what he can make of 
it." The misguided delinquent's chance of 
escape will be ldssened every minute. Not 
only will his usual haunts be visited in the 
course of the night by Ninety-two; but 
his description will be known, before morn- 
ing, by every police officer on duty. This 
Route,--which is now being copied by a 
Reserve into a bookmwill be passed on, pre- 
sently, to the next station. There, it will again 
be copied; passed on to the next; copied ; for- 
wardedmand so on mtil it shall have made 
the circuit of all the Metropolitan stations. 
In the morning, that description will be read 
to the men goingon duty. "Long neck, light 
hair, brown clothes, low crowned hat," and 
SO on. 
a_ member of the E division throws a paper 
on the window-sill, touches his hat, exclaims, 
"_Route, sir !" and departs. 
The Routes are coming in all night long. 
A lady has lost her purse in an omnibus. 
Here is a description of the supposed thief-- 
a woman who sat next to the lady--and here 
are the dates and numbers of the bank notes,' 
inscribed on the paper with exactness. On 
the back, is an entry of the hour at which' 
the paper was received at, and sent away l 
from, every station to which it has yet been. 
A Reserve is called in to book the memo- 
randum ; and in a quarter of an hour he is 
off with it to the station next on the 
Route. lqot only are these notices read to 
the men at each relief, but the most impor- 
tant of them are inserted in the "Police 
Gazette," the especial literary organ of the 
Force, which is edited by one of its members. 
A well dressed youth about eighteen years 
of age, now leans over the window to bring 
himself as near to the Inspector as possible. 
He whispers in a broad Scotch accent : 
"I am destitute. I came up from Scotland 
to find one Saunders M'Alpine, and I va't 
find him, and I have spent all my money. I 
have not a farthing left. I want a night's 
lodging." 
"Reserve !" The inspector wastes no words 
in a case like this. 
" Sir." 
"Go over to the relieving officer and ask 
him to give this young man a night in the 
casual ward." 
The policeman and the half-shamed sup- 
pliant go out together. 
"That is a geunine tale," remarks the 
Inspector. 
"Evidently a fortune-seeking young Scotch- 
man," we venture to conjecture, "who has 
come to London upon too slight an invitation, 

and with too slender a purse. He has an 
honest face, and won't know want lon. He 
may die Lord Mayor."  
The Inspector is not sanguine in such cases. 
"He nay," he says. 
There is a great commotion in the outer 
office. Looking through the window, we 
see a stout bustling woman who announces 
herself as a complainant, three female wit- 
nesses, and two policemen. This solemu pro- 
cession moves towards the window; yet we 
look in vain for a prisoner. The prisoner is 
iu truth invisible on the floor of the dock, so 
one of his guards is ordered to mount him 
on a bench. He is a handsome, dirty, curly- 
headed boy about the age of seven, though 
he says he is nine. The prosecutrix makes 
her charge. 
"Last Sunday, sir, (if you please, sir, X keep 
a cigar and stationer's shop,) this here little 
creetur breaks one of my windows, and the 
moment after, X loses a box of paints" 
" Value ? " asks the Inspector, already 
entering the charge, after one sharp look at 
the child. 
"Value, sir ? Well, I'll say eight-pence. 
Well, sir, to-night again, just before shutting 
up, X hears another pane go smash. I looks 
out, and X sees this same little creetur a 
running aways. I runs after him, and hands 
him over to the police." 
The child does not exhibit the smallest 
sign of fear or sorrow. He does not even 
whimper. He tells his name and address, when 
asked them, in a straightforward business-like 
manner, as if he were quite used to the whole 
proceeding. He is locked up; and the pro- 
secutrix is desired to appear before the Magis- 
trate in the morning to substantiate her 
charge. 
"/k child so young, a professional thief !" 
"Ah! These are the most distressing 
cases we have to deal with. The number of 
children brought here, either as prisoners, or 
as having been lost, is from five to six thou- 
sand per ammm. Juvenile crime and its fore- 
runner--the neglect of children by their 
parents--is still on the increase. That's the 
experience of the whole Force." 
" If some place were provided at which 
neglected children could be made to pass 
their time, instead of in the market and 
streets--say in industrial schools provided by 
the nation--juvenile delinquency would very 
much decrease ?m" 
"I believe, sir, (and I speak the sentiments 
of many experienced officers in the Force,) that 
it would be much lessened, and that the 
expense of such establishments would be saved 
in a very short time out of the police and 
county rates. Let alone morality altogether." 
And the Inspector resumes his writing. 
For a little while we are left to think, to 
: the ticking of the clock. 
There are six hundred and fifty-six gentle- 
men in the English House of Commons 
assembling in London. There is not one of 
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"Sir ! " 
"Keep your eye on her. Take care she 
don't make away with anything--and send 
for 3its. Green." 
The accused sits in a coaaer of the dock, 
quite composed, with her arms under her 
dirty shawl, and says nothing. The Inspector 
folds a charge-sheet, and dips his pen in the 
ink. 
"'ow, sir, your name, if you pease " 
"Ba--a." 
" That can't be your name, sh-. What name 
does he say, Constable " 
The second Constable "seriously inclines 
his ear ;" the gent being a short man, and 
the second constable a ta]l one. "He says 
his name's Bat, sir." (Getting at it after a 
good deal ot trouble.) 
"Where do you live, Mr. Bat " 
"Lamber." 
"And what are you ?--what business are 
you, Mr. Bat " 
"Fesher," says :Mr. Bat, aooain collecting 
dignity. 
"Profession, is it ? Very good, sir. What's 
your profession  " 
"Solirrer," returns Mr. Bat. 
"Solicitor, of Lambeth. Have you lost 
anything besides your watch, sh" ?" 
"I am nor awarelost--any--arrickle--- 
pronry," says Mr. Bat. 
The Inspector has been looking at the 
watch. 
"rhat do you value this watch at, sir " 
"Ten pound," says ]la-. Bat, with unex- 
pected promptitude. 
"Hardly worth so much as that, I should 
think ?" 
"Five pound five," says :Mr. Bat. "I doro 
how much. I 'm not par-TcE-ler," this word 
costs Mr. Bat a tremendous effort, "abow 
the war. It's not my war. It's a frez of 
my." 
"If it belongs to a friend of yours, you 
wouldn't like to lose it, I suppose " 
"I doro," says Mr. Bat, "I 'm nor any 
ways par-mE-ler abow the war. It's a 
frez of my ;" which he afterwards repeats at 
intervals, scores of times. Always as an 
entirely novel idea. 
Inspector wTites. Brings charge-sheet to 
window. Reads same to Ir. Bat. 
"You charge this woman, sir,"her name, 
age, and address have been previously taken 
" with robbing you of your watch. I won't 
trouble you to sign the sheet, as you are not 
in good writing order. You'll have to be 
here this morning--it's now two--at a quarter 
before ten." 
"Never get up 'till bar par," says :Mr. Bat, 
with decision. 
"You '11 have to be hero this morning," 
repeats the Inspector placidly, "at a qumer 
before ten. If you don't come, we shall 
have to send for you, and that might be un- 
pleasant. Stay a bit. 1N'ow, look here. I 
have written it down. ' ]lr. Ba to be in Bow 

Street, quarter before ten.' Or I '11 even say, 
to make it easier to you, a qualer past. There 
' Quarter past ten.' .Now, let me fold this up 
and put it in your pocket ; and when your 
landlady, or whoever it is at home, finds it 
there, she'll take care to call you." 
All of which is elaborately done for Br. 
Bat. A constable vho has skilfully taken a 
writ out of the unconscious Mr. Bat's pocket 
in the meantime, and has discovered from the 
indorsement that he has ven his name and 
address correctly, receives instructions to put 
]H-. Bat into a cab and send him home. 
"And, Constable," says the Inspector to the 
first man, musing over the watch as he speaks, 
"do you go back to Lincoln's Inn Fields, and 
look about, and you '11 find, somewhere, the 
little silver pin belonging to the handle. She 
has done it in the usual way, and twisted the 
pin right out." 
" What mawrer is it ?" says 3Ir. Bat, 
staggering back agaha, "T' morrow-mawrer 
"Not to-morrow morning. This molming." 
"This mawrer " says :Sir. BaL "How 
can it be this mawrer  War is this aur abow 
As there is no present probability of his dis- 
covering "what it is all about," he is conveyed 
to his cab ; and a very indignant matron with 
a very livid face, a trembling lip, and a 
violently heaving breast, presents hemelf. 
"Which I wishes to complain immediate o 
Pleeseman finny-two and fifty-three and in- 
sistes on the charge being took ; and that I will 
substantiate before the magistrates to-morrow 
morning, and what is more will prove and 
wlfich is saying a great deal sir !" 
"You needn't be in a passion, you know, 
here, ma'am. Everything will be done correct." 
"Which I am not in a passion sir and overT. - 
think shalt be done correct, if you please ! " 
drawing herself up with a look designed to 
freeze the whole division. "I make a charge 
immediate," very rapidly, "against pleesemen 
ibrty-two and fifty-three, and insistes on the 
charge being took." 
"I can't take it till I know what it is," 
returns the patient Inspector, leaning on the 
window-sill, and making no hopeless eflbrt, as 
yet, to write it down. "How was it, ma'am  " 
': This is how it were, sir. I were standing 
at the door of my own 'ouse." 
"Where is your house, ma'am ?" 
" Whe'e is my house, sir" with the 
freezing look. 
"Yes, ma'am. Is it in the Strand, for 
instance." 
"1o, sir," with indignant triumph. "It is 
not in the Strand !" 
"Where then, ma'am " 
"Where then, sir  " with severe sarcasm. 
"I ope it is in Doory Lm." 
"In Drm-v Lmm. And what is your name, 
ma'am ?" 
"My name, sir " with inconceivable scorn. 
"z-Iy name is ]Iegby." 
"Mrs. Megby ?" 
"Sir, I oTe so " with the previous sarcasm. 
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The Inspector has eyed the woman, and 
now eyes the fowl. He turns it up, opens it 
neatly with his knife, takes out a little bottle 
of brandy artfully concealed within it, puts the 
brandy on a shelf as confiscated, and sends 
in the rest of the supper. 
Vhat is this very neat new trunk in a 
corner, carefully corded ? 
It is here on a charge of "drunk and in- 
capable." It was found in Piccadilly to-night 
(with a young woman sitting on it) and is full 
of good clothes, evidently belonging to a do- 
mestic servant. Those clothes will be rags 
soon, and the drunken woman will die of gin, 
or be drowned in the river. 
We are dozing by the fire again, and it is 
past three o'clock when the stillness (only 
invaded at intervals by the head voices of the 
two French ladies talking in their cell--no 
other prisoners seem to be awake,) is broken 
by the complaints of a woman and the cries 
of a child. The outer door opens noisily, and 
the complaints and the cries come nearer, and 
come into the dock. 
"What's this ?" says the Inspector, putting 
up the window. "Don't cry there, don't 
cry ! " 
A rough-headed miserable little boy of four 
or five years old stops in his crying and looks 
frightened. 
"This woman," says a wet constable, glisten- 
ing in the gaslight, "has been making a dis- 
turbanee in the street for hours, on and off. 
She says she wants relief. I have warned her 
off my beat over and over ain, sir ; but it's 
of no use. She took at last to rousing the 
whole neighbourhood." 
"You hear what the constable says. What 
did you do that for ?" 
"Because I want relief, sir." 
"If you want relief, why don't you go to 
the relieving-officer ?" 
"I 're been, sir, God knows ; but I couldn't 
get any. I haven't been under a blessed roof 
for three nights ; but have been prowling the 
streets the whole night long, sir. And I can't 
do it any more, sir. And my husband has 
been dead these eight months, sir. And I 're 
nobody to help me to a shelter or a bit of 
bread, God knows !" 
"You haven't been drinking, have you '" 
"Drinking, sir ? Me, sir ?" 
"I am afraid you have. Is that your 
own child ?" 
"0 yes, sir, he's my child !" 
"He hasn't been with you in the streets 
three nights, has he '" 
"N,o, sir. A friend took hin in for me, sir ; 
but couldn't afford to keep him any longer, 
sir, and turned him on my hands this after- 
noon, sir." 
"You didn't fetch him away yourself, to 
have him to beg with, I suppose ?" 
"0 no, sir! Heavens knows I didn't, 
sir!" 
"Well !" writing on a slip of paper, "I 
shall send the child to the workhouse until 

[the morning, and keep you here. And then, 
if your story is true, you can tell it to the 
magistrate, and it will be inquired into." 
"Very well, sir. And God knows I'll be 
thankful to have it inquired into !" 
"Reserve !" 
"Sh- !" 
"Take this ehild to the workhouse. Here's 
the order. You go along with this man, my 
little fellow, and they'll put you in a nice 
warm bed, and give you some breakfast in the 
mornin. There's a good boy." 
The wretched urchin parts from his mother 
without a look, and trots contentedly away 
with the constable. There would be no very 
strong ties to break here if the constable 
were taking him to an industrial school. 
Our honourable friend the member for led 
Tape voted for breaking stronger ties than 
these in workhouses once upon a time. And 
we seem faintly to remember that he glorified 
himself upon that measure very much ! 
We shift the scene to Southwark. It is 
much the same. We return to Bow Street. 
Still the same. Excellent method, carefully 
administered, vigilaut in all respects except 
this main one :--prevention of ignorance, re- 
medy for unnatural neglect of children, pun- 
ishment of wicked parents, interposition of 
the State, as a measure of human policy, if 
not of human pity and accountability, at the 
very source of crime. 
Our Inspectors hold that drunkenness as a 
cause of crime, is in the ratio of two to one 
greater than any other cause. We doubt if 
they make due allowance for the cases in 
which it is the consequence or companion of 
crime, and not the cause ; but, we do not 
doubt its extensive influence as a cause 
alone. Of the seven thousand and eighteen 
charges entered in the books of Bow Street 
station during 1850, at least half are against 
persons of both sexes, for being "druuk and 
incapable." If offences be included which 
have been indirectly instigated by intoxica- 
tion, the proportion rises to at least seventy- 
five per cent. As a proof of this, it can be 
demonstrated from the books at head quar- 
ters (Scotland Yard) that there was a great 
and sudden diminution of charges after the 
wise measure of shutting up public houses at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday nights. 
Towards five o'clock, the number of cases 
falls off, and the business of the station 
dwindles down to charges against a few 
drunken women. We have seen enough, 
and we retire. 
We have not wearied the reader, whom we 
i now discharge, with more than a small part o 
our experience ; we have not related how the 
two respectable tradesmen, "happening" to 
get drunk at "the House they used," first 
fought with one 'mother, then "dropped into" a 
policeman ; as that witness related in evidence, 
until admonished by his Inspector concerning 
the Queen's English:nor how one young 
person resident near Covent GardeA, re- 
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his chapel, "with no questions asked, for a 
guinea, any time after midnight till four in 
the afternoon." 

GERALDINE 
Tzn thou gok there thou 
In thy virgin robes arrayed ; 
Pale and drooping, for thou knowest 
What true heart thou hast betrayed ; 
Hark ! thy bridal bells are ringing ! 
Do they waken happy tears ! 
Their exulting peal is flinging 
Discord, torture in my ears ; 
Are they tuneful unto thine, 
Fair and faithle Geraldine  

'ow thou standest at the altar, 
Where truth only should be heard ; 
Dost not inly feel, and falter 
To pronounce one fatal word | 
lqo ; I her thy lips of beauty 
Utter the degrading "Yes," 
And the pastor, as in duty, 
8trotches forth his hands to bles ; 
Can thy compact be divine, 
Fair and faithless Geraldine ! 

Of the tender vows we plighted, 
Thine are flung in empty air, 
And my sp'trit is benighted 
In the darkness of despair ; 
Gohl has bought thee : will it bless thee 
Wilt thou find it aught but dross 1 
Will the hands that now caress thee, 
Pay thee for a true heart's lore 1 
Time, perchance, will show the sign, 
Fair and fickle Geraldine. 

Frenzied words : I will not blame thee, 
I. whose soul thy beauty won ; 
Filial duty overcame thee, 
]ade thee do what thou hast done ; 
Thou hat leR a grief within me, 
Grief I may not soon supprem, 
But let weet forgivenms win me 
To de&re thy happiness ; 
V,'hateee'er of pain be mine, 
Peace be with thee, Geraldine. 

COFFEE PLANTING IN CEYLON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.CIIAPTER TH FIIt. 
I the month of Sepmr, I0, I s 
om Kandy, the cient pi of Oylon, to 
vt a friend who w  chugs of one of the 
my new coff cln then in p 
I was om by a you pIanr well 
un with the t d the iv 
who h offe    my ide. The 
el w disnt aut twenty-five mil 
e ute we k h s me fous. 
lou and miM hw have  
over it ; d conceding i the t blue 
 of t ion have n cond. 
We m our ho a g hour fore 
y-b    eu tt over the 
m ex  of our joey fo the 
sun suld We n ve high,  t 
ter for m d t  tpi t 
Tow n we puH up  a little  

or native shop, and called for "Hoppers a 
Co ." I felt that I could have eaten almost 
anything, and, truly, one needs such an 
appetite to get down the dreadful black- 
draught which the CSngalese remorselessly 
minister to travellers, under the name of coffee. 
The sun was high in the horizon when we 
found ourselves suddenly, at a turn of the 
road, in the midst of a "clearing." This was 
quite a novelty to me ; so unlike anything 
one meets with in the low country, or about the 
vicinity of Kandy. The present clearing lay at 
an elevation of fully three thousand foet above 
the sea-level, whilst the altitude of Kandy 
not more them sixteen hundred feet. I had 
never been on a llili Ftate, and the only 
notions forned by me respecting a plantation 
of coffee, were of continuous, undulating fields, 
and gentle slopes. Here it was not difficult 
to imagine myself amongst the reeemes of the 
Black Forest. Pile on pile of heavy, dark 
ungle, rose before my astonished sight, 
ooking like grim fortresses defending some 
hidden city of dants. The spot we had 
opened upon was at the entrance of a long 
valley of great width, on one side of which 
lay the young estate we were bound to. 
Before us were, as near as I could judge, fifty 
acres of felled jungle in thickest disorder; 
just as the monsters of the forest had fallen, 
so they lay, heap on heap, crushed and 
i splintered into ten thousand fragments. Fine 
' brawny old fellows some of them ; trees that 
i had stood many a storm and thunder-peal ; 
trees that had sheltered the wild elephant, 
the deer, and the buffalo lay there prostrated 
by a few inches of sharp steel. The "fall 
had taken place a good week before, and the 
trees would be left m this state until the end 
of October, by which time they would be 
sufficiently dry for a good "burn." Struggling 
from trunk to trunk, and leading our orses 
slowly over the huge rocks that lay thickly 
around, we at hat got through the "fall," 
and came to apart of the ,rest where the 
heavy, quick clickof many axes told us there 
was . working-party busily employed. Before 
us, a short distance in the jungle, were the 
swarthy, compact figures of some score or two 
of low country Cingalese, plying their small 
xes with a rapidity and precision that was 
truly marvellous. It made my eyes wink 
again, to see how quickly their sharp tools 
flew about, and how near some of them went 
to their neighbours' heads. 
In the midst of these busy people I found 
my planting friend, superintending operations, 
in full jungle costume. A sort of wicker 
helmet was on his head, covered with a long 
ded white cloth, which hung tar down his 
, like a baby's quilt. A shooting-iacket 
and trousers of checked country, cloth ; im- 
mense leech-gaiters fitting close inside the 
roomy canvas boots ; and a Cineee-paper 
i umbrella made up his curious outfit. 
To me it was a pretty, as well as a novel 
sight, to watch the felling work in progrem, 
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Two axe-men to small trees ; three, and some- 
times four, to lger ones: their little bright 
tools flung far back over their shoulders with 
a proud flourish, and then, with a "whirr," 
dug deep in the heart of the tree, with such 
exactitude and in such excellent time, that 
the scores of axes flying about me seemed im- 
pelled by some mechanical contrivance, and 
soundin_ but as one or two instruments. I 
observe that in no instance were the trees 
cut through, but each one was left with just 
sufficient of the heart to keep it upright ; on 
looking around, I saw that there were hun- 
dreds of them similarly treated. The ground 
on which we were standing was extremely 
steep and full of rocks, between which lay 
embedded rich veins of alluvial soil. Where 
this is the ease, the masses of stone are not an 
objection ; on the contrary, they serve to keep 
the roots of the young coffee plants cool 
during the long dry season, and, in the like 
manner, prevent the light soil from being 
washed down the hill-side by heavy rains. 
lIy planter-friend assured me that, if the 
trees were to be at once cut do-n, a few at a 
time, they would so encumber the place as to 
render it impossible for the workmen to get 
access to the adjoining trees, so thickly do 
they stand together, and so cumbersome are 
their heavy branches. In reply to my inquiry 
as to the method of bringing all these cut 
trees to the ground, I was desired to wait 
until the cutting on the hill-side was com- 
pleted, and then I should see the operation 
finished. 
The little axes rang out a merry chime 
merrily to the planter's ear, but the death- 
knell of many a fine old forest tree. In half 
an hour the signal was made to halt, by blow- 
ing a conch shell: obeying the si_al of the 
superintendent, I hastened up the hill as fast 
as my legs wotfld carry me, over rocks and 
streams, halting at the top, as I saw the whole 
party do. Then they were ranged in order; 
axes in hand, on the upper side of the topmost 
row of cut trees. I got out of their way, 
watching anxiously every movement. All 
being ready, the manager sounded the conch 
sharply : two score voices raised a shout that 
made me start again ; foy bright axes 
gleamed high in air, then sank deeply into as 
many trees, which at once yielded to the shaa'p 
steel, groaned heavily, waved their huge 
branches to and fro, like drowning giants, 
then toppled over, and fell with a stunning 
crash upon the trees below them- These 
having been cut through previously, offered 
no resistance, but followed the example of 
their upper neighbours, and fell booming on 
those beneath. In this way the work of 
destruction went rapidly on from row to row. 
lothing was heard but groaning, crackling, 
crashing, and splintering; it was some little 
time beibre I got the sounds well out of my 
ears. At the time it appeared as though the 
whole of the forest-world about me was 
tumbling to pieces ; only those fell, however, i 

which had been cut, and of such not one was 
left standing. There they would lie until 
sufficiently dry for the torch that would 
blacken their massive trunks, and calcine 
their many branches into dusty heaps of 
alkali. 
By the time this was completed, and the 
men put on to a fresh "cut," we were ready 
fir our mid-day meal, the planter's breakttst. 
Away we toiled towards the Buualow. 
Passing through a few acres of standine 
forest, and over a stream, we came to a smai 
cleared space well sheltered from wind, and 
quite snug in every respect. It was thickly 
sown with what I imagined to be young 
lettuces, or, perhaps, very juvenile cabbage- 
plants, but I was told this was the "Nurser);" 
and those tiny green things were intended to 
form the future Soolookande Estate. On 
learning that we had reached the "Bun- 
galow," I looked about me to discover its 
locality, but in vain ; there was no building to 
be seen; but presently my host pointed out 
to me what I had not noticed before--a small, 
low-roofed, thatched place, close under a pro- 
jecting rock, and half hid by thorny creepers. 
I imagined this to be his fowl-house, or, per- 
haps, a receptacle for tools; but 'as not a 
little astonished when I saw my friends beckon 
me on, and enter at the low, da'k door. This 
miserable little cabin could not have been 
more than twelve feet long by about six feet 
wide, and as high at the wails. This small 
space was lessened by heaps of tools, coils of 
string, for "lining" the ground before planting, 
sundry boxes and baskets, an old rickety 
table, and one chair. At the farther endif 
anything could be far in that hole--was a 
jungle bedstead, formed by driving green 
stakes in the floor and walls, and stretching 
rope across them. I could not help express- 
ing atonishment at the miserable quarter 
provided fi)r one who had so important a 
charge, and such costly outlay to make. My 
host, however, treated the matter very philo- 
phically. Everything, he observed, is good 
or bad by comparison ; and wretched as the 
accommodation appeared to me, who had been 
accustomed to the large, airy. houses of 
Colombo, he seemed to be quite satisfied ; 
indeed, he told me, that when he had finished 
putting up this little cb, had moved in his 
one table and chair, and was seated, cigar 
mouth, inside the still damp mud walls, he 
thought himself the happiest of mortals. 
ilt somewhat curious to know where he had 
dwelt previous to the erection of this unique 
building--whether he had perched up in the 
forest trees, or in holes in the rocks, like the 
wild Yeddahs of Bintenne. 
I as told that his first habitation, when 
commencing work up there was then sus- 
pended over my head. I looked up to the 
dark, dusty roof, and perceived a bundle of 
what I conceived to be old dirty, brown 
paper, or parchment-skin. Perceiving my 
utter ignorance of the arrangement, he took 
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ponnds of salary which would be paid to an 
astronomer at the Antipodes ? If that appear 
to be the case, perhaps the crumb will be 
bestowed in chazity, for it will not be felt, 
out of the public salary received by sme kind 
gentleman at home for looldng after falcons ; or 
would our different coloured "sticks" subscribe 
,and make up the amount between them ? If 
the germ of a great nation exists now on the 
Australian continent, we know not how we 
could exert more humanising influence upon 
its future character, than by filling its first 
annals with such wholesome glory as attends 
the victories of science. 
Captain Jacobs, the East India Company's 
Astronomer at Madr, h ,also recently 
requested the Directors to establish a well- 
finished reflecting telescope on the lilgherry 
Hills : there, raised above the lower shifting 
air-cuTents and clouds, under a bright sky, 
the finest occupied point of observation in the 
world, probably, would be at his command. 
The Company ha permitted him to erect 
such a telescope, but gives him to understand 
that he must do so at his own expense. True 
to science, the philosopher will pinch his 
purse, and screw out of his salary the money 
that will purche "knowledge for the human 
race. Some cosy Director, perhaps, hints 
that if the post of observation be so good, the 
star-gazer will be repaid by fame. But fame, 
unluckily, will neither roast, nor fry, n.or boil. 
IV[an is composed of two parts, mind and 
body, one of which likes fame, the other 
mutton. Fame is not paid out of any cor- 
porate exchequer, and a man can no more 
repay service with that commodity5 thau 
with a gift of sunshine. Contracts of service 
all depend on the necessities of flesh and 
blood; minds do the work, but bodies wan.t 
the payment. The East India Company 
is usually liberal towards its servants, and 
we trust that it will think twice in the 
present instance. 

THE BLAST OF WAR. 
BaOODX for ages o'er the da,'ken'd earth, 
Like some gigantic Roc of Eastern fable, 
It long has fill'd it with a moral dearth, 
Shading Love's sunshine with a wing of 
sable. 

Coeval with the fatal birth of Sin, 
It grew and strengthen'd with thc spread of 
nations; 
Blighting each region with the strife of kin, 
Where founders of new empires fix'd their 
stations. 

It dropp'd its poison on the heart of man, 
And fired his hot distemper'd blood.to madness ; 
Through all the race the deadly plague-spot ran, 
And thickly sow'd the seeds of woe and sadness. 

Widows and orphans reap'd the fruit they bore ; 
Homes were made desolate in field and city ; 
And tears of mourners mingled with the gore 
Which foes shed freely, without tth or pity. 

But now the monster waxes faint with age ; 
Its wings droop feebly, which were once ex- 
panded ; 
Love streaming down h,s melted martial rage; 
Those meet in peace, who once for fight were 
banded. 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

THAT a person deeply immersed in thought, 
1 1 
s ou d, like Dominie Sampson walk along in a 
state of "prodigious" unconsciousness, excites 
no surprise, from the frequency of the occur- 
rence; but that any one should, when fast 
asleep, go through a series of complicated 
actions which seem to demand the sistancc 
of the senses while closed gainst ordinary 
externM impressions is, indeed, marvellous. 
Less to account for this mysterious slate of 
bein% th to arrange such a series of fts 
melp fresher inquiry into the subject, we 
have assembled several cuous circnmsLnces 
regarding somnambulism. 
Not my years ago  e occurred at the 
Police-office at Southwark, of  woman who 
was charged with robbing a man while he was 
walking in his sleep dung the dytime along 
High Street, in the Borough, when it was 
proved in evidence that he was in the habit of 
walking in his somnambulic fits through 
crvded thoroughfares. He w a plasterer 
by tde, and it was stated in cou that it 
was not an uncommon thing for him to 
asleep while at work on the scaffold, yet he 
never met with any accident, d would 
answer questions put to him  if he were 
awke. In like manner, we are informed that 
Dr. Haycock, the Proissor of Medicine at 
Oxford, would, in a fit of somnambulism, 
preach an eloquent discoue; and some ot 
the Sermons of a lady who was h the habit 
of preaching in her sleep have been deemed 
worthy of publication. 
We remember meeting with fle ce of an 
Italian servant, who w a somnambulist, and 
and who enjoyed the character of being 
 better wMter when he was leep than when 
Ihe w awake. Every book on the subject 
pea the anecdote which h been recorded 
of the blind poet, Dr. Blklock, wh% on one 
occasion, rose from his bed, to which he had 
retired at an early hour, came into the room 
where his family were assembled, convers 
with them, aterwards enterhin them th 
a pleant song, and then reted to his bed ; 
and when he woke, had not the least recoN 
lection of what he had done. Her% however, 
on the very thrhold of the mystery, we meet 
with this difficultywere these persons, when 
they peormed the actions described, paially 
awake, or were they really in a state of pro- 
found sleep? In solving this problem, we 
shall proceed to consider some of the pheno- 
mena of somnambulism, preming only that 
if we avail ourselv of ces which the 
rder may before have net with, it is to 
throw light on wht we may, perhaps, 
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Edward is: surrounded by Norman mouks and 
Norman lords. "Justice !" cries the Count, 
"upon the men of Dover, who have set upon 
and slain my people !" The King sends im- 
mediately tbr the powerful Earl (hdwin, who 
happens to be near--reminds him that Dover 
is under his government--and orders him 
to repair to Dover and do military execution 
on the inhabitants. "It does not become 
you;' says the proud Earl in reply, "to 
condemn withont a hearing those whom you 
have sworn to protect. I refuse to do it." 
The King, therefore, summoned the Earl, on 
pain of banishment and the loss of his titles and 
property, to appear before the court to answer 
this disobedience. The Earl refused to appear. 
He, his eldest son Harold, and his second son 
Sweyn, hastily raised as many fighting men 
as their utmost power could collect, and 
demanded to have Count Eustace and his 
followers surrendered to the justice of the 
country. The King, in his turn, refused to 
give them up, and raised a strong force. 
After some treaty and delay, the troops of the 
great Earl and his sons began to fall off. 
The Earl, with a part of his family and abund- 
ance of treasure, sailed to Flanders ; Harold 
escaped to Ireland ; and the power of the gTeat 
family was for that time gone in England. 
But the people did not forget them. 
Then, Edward the Confessor, with the 
true meanness of a mean spirit, visited his 
dislike of the once powerful father and 
sons upon the helpless danghter and sister, 
his unoffending wife, whom all who saw her 
(her husband and his monks excepted) loved. 
lie seized rapaciously upon her fortune and 
her je els, and allowing her only one atten- 
dant, confined her in a gloomy convent, of 
which a sister of his, no doubt an unpleasant 
lady after his own heart, was abbess or jailer. 
Having got Earl Godwin and his six sons 
well out of his way, the King favored the 
_Normans more than ever. He invited over 
WILLIAm, DUKE OF NOR]IANDY the son of that 
Duke who had received him and his murdered 
brother long ago, and of a peasant girl, a 
tanner's daughter, with whom that Duke had 
fallen in love for her beauty, as he saw her 
washing clothes in a brook. William, who, 
was a great warrior, with a passion for fine, 
horses, dogs, and arms, accepted the invita- 
tion; and the Normans in England, finding 
themselves more numerous than ever when he 
arrived with his retinue, and held in still 
reater honour at court than before, became 
gmore and more haughty towards the people, I 
and were more and more disliked by them. I 
The old Earl Godwin, though he was abroad, I 
knew well how the people felt ; for, with part ] 
of the treasure he had carried away with him, I 
he kept spies and agents in his pay all over] 
England. Accordingly, he thought the time I 
was come for fitting out a great expedition] 
against the Norman-loving King. With it, ] 
he sailed to the Isle of Vight, where he was] 
joined by his son Harold, the most gallant and  

I brave of all his family. And so the father and 
son came sailing up the Thames to Southwark ; 
great numbers of the people declaring for them, 
and shouting for the English Earl and the 
English Harold, against the Norman favorites ! 
The King was at first as blind and stubborn 
as kings usually have been whensoever they 
'have been in the hands of monks. But, the 
people rallied so thickly round the old Earl 
and his son, and the old Earl was so steady in 
demanding, without bloodshed, the restoration 
of himself and his family to their rights, that 
at last the court took the alarm. The Norman 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Norman 
Bishop of London, surrounded by their re- 
tainers, fought their way out of London, and 
escaped from Essex in a fishing-boat to France. 
The other Norman favorites dispersed in "all 
directions. The old Earl and his sons (except 
Sweyn, who had committed crimes against 
the law) were restored to their possessions 
and dio-nities. And Editha, the virtuous and 
lovely Queen of the insensible King, was 
triumphantly released from her prison, the 
convent, and once more sat in her chair of 
state, arrayed in the jewels of which, when she 
had no champion to support her rights, her 
mean cold-blooded husband had deprived her. 
The old Earl Godwin did not long enj oy his 
restored fortune. He fell down in a tit at the 
King's table, and died upon the third day 
afterwards. Harold succeeded to his power, 
and to a far higher place in the attachment 
of the people than his father had ever held,. 
By his valor he subdued the King's enemies 
in many bloody fights. He was vigorous 
against rebels in Scotlandthis was the time 
when Macbeth slew Duncan: upon which 
event our English Shakespeare, hundreds of 
years afterwards, wrote his great tragedy 
and he killed the restless Welsh King 
GiFF]TH, and brought his head to England. 
What Harold wa doing at sea, wen he 
wa driven on the French coast by a tempest, 
is not at all certain ; nor does it at all matter. 
That his ship was, by a storm, forced on that 
shore, and that he was taken prisoner, there 
is no doubt. In those barbarous da.ys, all 
shipwrecked strangers were taken prisoner, 
and obliged to pay ransom. So, a certain 
Count Guy, who was the Lord of Ponthieu, 
where Harold's disaster happened, seized him, 
instead of relieving him like a hospitable and 
Christian lord as he ought to have done, and 
expected to make a very good thing of it. 
But, Harold sent off immediately to Duke 
William of Normandy, complaining of this 
treatment, and the Duke no sooner heard of it 
than he ordered Harold to be escorted to the 
ancient town of Rouen, where he then was, 
and where he received him as an honored 
_uest. Now, some writers tell us that Edward 
the Confessor, who was by this time old and 
had no children, had made a will, appointing 
Duke William of Normandy his successor, 
and had informed the Duke of his having 
done so. There is no doubt that he was 
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insure his life, but cannot find acceptance at 
any Life Office, by reason of impaired health, 
or of alvanced age, at the date of this pro- 
spectus. 
"Each ]Iember will be required to give, 
either personally or by a proxy selected from 
the Associates, with the approval of the 
Warden, three lectures in each year--one in 
London, the others at the Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes, or some public building suited for the 
purpose, in the principal provincial towns. 
Considering the many duties exacting time 
and attention that will devolve on the Warden, 
he will not be required to give more than oue 
lecture annnally (which, if delivered by a 
proxy, he will, health permitting, be expected 
to compose himself), and that in the Ie- 
tropolis. 
"These lectures will be subject to the 
direction and control of the managing body 
of the Endowment. They will usually relate 
to Letters or Art, and will invariably avoid 
all debateable ground of Politics or Theology. 
It will be the endeavour of the Committee 
to address them to points on which the public 
may be presumed to be interested, and to 
require dispassionate and reliable informa- 
tionto make them, in short, an educational 
and improving feature of the time. 
"The duties of Associates will be defined 
and fixed by the Council (consisting of the 
W,rden, the Iembers, and a certain number 
of the Associates themselves), according to 
the previous studies and peculiar talent of 
each--whether in gratuitous assistance to any 
learned bodies, societies for the diffusion of 
knowledge, &c., or, as funds increase, and the 
utilities of the Institution develope them- 
selves, in co-operating towards works of, 
national interest and importance, but on sub- 
jects of a nature more popular; and at a price 
more accessible, than those which usually. 
emanate from professed academies. It is well 
to add, that while, on every account, it is 
deemed desirable to annex to the receipt of a 
salary the performance of a duty, it is not 
intended that such duty should make so 
great a demand upon the time and labour, 
either of 2Iember or Associate, as to deprive 
the public of their services in those depart- 
ments in which they have gained distinction, 
or to divert their own efforts for independence 
from their accustomed professional pursuits. 
"The design of the Institution proposed, is, 
to select for the appointment of 2Iembers 
(who will be elected for life) those Writers 
and Artists of established reputation, and 
generally of mature years (or, if young, in 
iiling health), to whom the income attached 
to the appointment maybe an object of honor- 
able desire ; while the office of Associate is 
intended partly for those whose toils or merits 
axe less known to the general public than 
their professional brethren, and partly for 
those, in earlier life, who give promise of 
future eminence, and to whom a temporary 
income of one hundred pounds a year may be 

of essential md permanent service. There 
are few men professionally engaged in Art or 
Letters, even though their labours may have 
raised them into comparative wealth, who 
cannot look back to some period of struggle 
in which an income so humble wouhl have 
saved them from many a pang, and, perhaps, 
from the necessity of stooping their mnbition 
to occupations at variance with the higher 
aims of their career. 
" An Associate may, therefore, be chosen 
for life, or for one or more years, according to 
the nature of his claims, and the discretion of 
the Electors." 
With the view of bringing this project into 
general notice, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(besides a gift of hind) has written a new 
comedy, and presented it to the friends asso- 
ciated with him in the origination of the 
scheme. They will act it, first, before Her 
Majesty at Devonshire :House, and afterwards 
publicly. Over and above the profits that 
may arise from these drazuatic representations, 
the copyright of the comedy, both for acting 
and publishing, being unconditionally given 
to the Association, has already enabled it to 
realise a handsome sum of money. 
Many of our readers are aware that this 
company of anmteur actors has been for some 
time in existence. Its public existence was 
accidental. It was originally formed for the 
private amusement of a leisure hour. Yiehl- 
ing to urgent entreaty, it then had the good 
fortune to render service to the Sanatorium, 
one of the most useful and most necessary 
Institutions ever founded in this conntry. It 
was subsequently enabled to yield timely 
assistance to three distinguished literary men, 
all of whom Her 2Iajesty has since placed on 
the Pension List, and entirely to support one 
of them for nearly three years. It is now 
about to renew its exertions for the cause we 
have set forth. To uy that its members do 
not merely seek their own entertainment and 
display (easily attainable by far less trouble- 
some and responsible means)is to award them 
the not very exalted praise of being neither 
fools nor impostors. 
The Guild of Literature and Art may be a 
good name or a bad name ; the details of this 
endowment--mere suggestions at present, and 
not to be proceeded with, until much woF 
shall have been patiently done--may be per- 
fect or most imperfect; the retirement pro- 
posed, may be taken for granted to be every- 
thing that it is not intended to be ; and still 
we conceive the real question to remain un- 
touched. It is, whether Literature shall 
continue to be an exception from all other 
professions and pursuits, in having no resource 
for its distressed and divided followers but in 
eleemosynary aid ; or, whether it is good that 
they should be provident, united, helpful of 
one another, and independent. 
lo child can suppose that the profits of the 
comedy alone will be sufficient for such n 
, Endowment as is sought to be established. It 
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drainage, and who, consequently, had it all 
to learn, wm appointed .as the engineer of this 
Commission. After a twelvemonth's labour 
at this new study, having every help from 
the able assistant-engineers and surveyors 
of the Commission, and all manner of sug- 
gestions, hints, and warnings from the plans 
of tlie competitors of 1849, the chief engineer 
compiles his plans, lays them be:ore the Board, 
and they are forthwith ordered to be printed 
and published. Pens, ink, printing, and paper, 
again--but still, be it understood, not, at 
present, the remotest o<ler as to the use of 
a pickaxe. The plan has not even gone tle 
full lenh of prcliminary paper-work ;- 
some of the nmst import.xnt of the estimates 
have not yet been made, or commenced: to 
say nothing of surveys, compensation, and law 
unfathomable. 
But, meantim% here are the plans--the 
plans so long required of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners for the drainage of London 
and its environs. eed I--I, the dirty town 
of Fulham--describe the hope and anxiety 
with which I have examined all the maps 
and the descriptive report of the chief 
enginecr ! 
The system, now finally, or assumed to be 
finally, laid down, is a system of intercepting 
sewers ; that is to s%v: three new main lines 
are projectcd, which will be united with old 
sewers at present existing. One of these 
new lines, which we will call the high level 
line, begins at Kentish Town, crosses Hollo- 
way to Stoke" :Newington, stops abruptly at 
Hackney, and then fMls directly south into 
the middle level line. This new main line, 
or middle level, begins at the head of the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park, and extends as fax- 
as ]5,-a-king Creek. The new line of the low 
level, sewer where pumping vill be required, 
(as it will be, at the pumping station, forty- 
seven feet below the other main sewex), is 
to begin at Chelsea, and take, nearly, the 
course of the river as far as Limehouse, when 
it will follow the line of the Limehouse Cut, 
passing under the river Lea: on the eastern 
bank of which the sewage is to be pumped 
into the new main sewer on the middle level 
line. ]3y these means the disposal of the 
whole of the lower level sewage is provided 
for, without any outfalls into the Thames, 
until it arrives at Barking Creek. The south 
side of th e Thames is treated upon a somewhat 
similar system. 
Now, this is, probably, a great improvement 
on the old system and on the present existing 
sewers--so far as the provisions of the plan 
extend. Several improvements in details of 
construction are also projected. Many of the 
old sewers will be destroyed, which, even for 
the safety of the houses above them, no less 
than tbr utility as sewex, ought to have been 
destroyed long ago; and many will, no doubt, 
be repaired. 
The outfalls of sewers into the Thames are 
to be done away with, except as fax down as 

]arking Creek, and this is obviously a great 
improvement. So thr, so good. 
l,ut, now comes a provision for occasioml 
exceptions. Such of the old sewers as are at 
present existing and intended to be retained, 
will receive the house drainage as at present, 
but will convey it into the nexv main lines noxv 
projected. In times of rain-storms, however, if 
these new main lines prove inadequate (which 
the chief engineer of the Commissioners evi- 
dently anticipates), the old sewers which will 
be connected with the new main lines, will then 
discharge the surplus water, house-drdnago 
and all, into the ohl outlets, and have thch" old 
outfitlls into the Tlmnes ! The effect of this 
will be that of a combined gigantic .flts]ing. 
This feature of the plan should by no means 
be condemned ; for, if taken proper advantage 
of, it is one of the great secrets of good 
drainage. It w proposed, in evidence, be- 
fore the Sanitary (Jommission ; and then 
coue) met 'ith much execration and ridi- 
cule, but has been invariably adopted since, 
as a sound principle, by the very men who 
opposed it. No injurious results attend it. 
So much for what is proposed to be done. 
And now a few words on ha is omitted. I 
should premise that the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers ex- 
tends to the distance of twelve miles all round 
London; although the Commission issued 
does not take advantage of so extensive 
radius. 
Judge of my feelings, all ye clean towns of 
England--if any exist--and, at least, all ye 
towns whose clemfliness is tlmught worthy of 
eing provided fbr by the Commissioners 
udge of my dismay, at discovering that no 
I )rovision whatever is made for me, in the 
] Shape of sewers and drains ! But, am I the 
I only dirty town thus omitted ? By no means. 
I The santo total neglect is displayed towards 
[the populous towns and distlcts of Ken- 
. sington, Hmnmersmith, Turnham Green, 
'Valham Green, Brook Green, Shepherd's 
]ush, Parson's Green, Chiswick, &c. ;and, 
on the other side of the river, Claplwan, 
all ]atteea, Wandsworth, 1)utney (where 
the cesspools are in many cases close to the 
, wells, and percolate into them), Barnes, &c. 
The sewers of most of these towns and dis- 
tricts have their outfalls, as usual, into the 
Thames ; and the sewage, floating do-n with 
the tide, and passing all the favoured places 
for which the plans propose an inproved con- 
' dition with a distant outfall, the advantages 
i of their own improvement are proportionately 
!set at nought, both as regards themselves and 
the other towns in the line down the river. 
Envy becomes no one. It would womt of 
all become a dirty town like me, to speak 
enviously of one who is about to appear m 
new and highly improved circumstauces. 
Yet I must be permitted to say that, although 
I rejoice in my cousin lichmond's good 
fortune, flood my drains ! if it is not a piece of 
undue favouritism. A special elaborate, and 
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in London. Of man there is no record in the 
geologic past ; but, in the geologic future, 
should the race of antiquaries still hold out,' 
there will be joy in digging for him, and for 
all the produce of his hands, now being locked 
up crefully beneath the waters of the world. 
Some of the lime washed down into the sea 
is used by countless animals, who make to' 
themselves shells. But it is ahnost certain, 
that the shells of molluscs and other marine 
animals do not grow wholly from this source. 
It is more likely that the basis of lime, calcium, 
is not an element, although we call it so, until 
we know how to resolve it into simpler 
forms. Probably it is not an element, and is 
produced hy the animMs from its constituents 
existing in sea water. If so, a large pm of 
the shore of Albion has actually once been 
sea; for ore- chalk cliffs are nothing less 
wonderfifl than an aggregate of myriaxls on 
myriads of microscopic beings, whose remains 
have strewed the bottom of the ocean, aml 
been subsequently lifted up in chalk beds of 
amazhig thickness. 
The ocean is not only a destroyer ; it con- 
tributes of its soil to pile np reefs, until they 
reach the highest water-mark. It catches 
nuts and seeds into its curreits, and indus- 
triously scatters them on foreign shores; it 
scatters them upon the bald little island, and 
there soon grows thereupon a busy crop. 
Busy old ocean seizes a canoe, and carries it 
upon a current fat- out of sight of laud. " Come 
with me, good little men and vomen," roars 
the old fellow, and he shoots them presently 
upon the island lie has made ; and there they 
live, perforce, and their descendants people it. 
The sea bore no inactive part, assisted by the 
trade-wind, in getting over the first ships from 
Europe to America. These ocean currents 
play, unobtrusively, a large part in the 
history of man. But, as ]3ritons, we must l 
leave ourselves a little time to talk about the 
waves, because they are precisely what "Bri- 
tannia rules." You know all about the tides, 
only as hi. Jourdain says of his Latin, we hmll 
better ': make as if you didn't." The rise of 
tide is caused, of course, by the attractive 
forces of the sun and moon, mainly exerted, 
as we said, on the south polar reservoir. 
There should be two tides to each luminary,: 
one on its upper and one on its lower transit ; 
four tides a day ; but the attraction of the 
lady moon being, as it ought to be, six times 
greater than that of the sun, who is a distant 
gentleman, she reduces the sun's tide to a 
mere supplement. When the gentleman and 
lady pull together, then the sun's pull .adds 
one tbot of height to every five feet produced 
by the moon, and makes a spring-tide. When 
the sun and moon pull in opposite directions, 
and the sun wants a high tide where the 
moon wants low water, from every six feet of 
the moon's tide the sun is able t9 take one 
away, and neap-tides are the consequence. 
The varying elevations of the tide at the same 
place depending on the varying degree of 
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unmfimity between master and mistress in 
the sky. 
In different places, however, the height of 
the same tide varies considerablyfrom three 
inches to thirty feet. This depends on the 
conformation of the land. The great title 
wave, commencing in the Antarctic Ocean, has 
its whole course directed by the coast lines. 
It flows into the Indian Ocean, where it finds 
no northern outlet, and breaks violently on 
the shores of ttiudostan ; rushing into the 
ready mouths of the Ganges, it produces the 
great bore of the ttoogly. It should flow 
into the Pcific, but it finds that ocean barri- 
caded by innumerable shoals, islands, and 
coral reefs; there is no deep, uninterrupted 
mass of water, and the tidal movemeut runs 
weakly up the western coast of America, 
penetrates not far between Iqew Zealand and 
Australia, leaving the shores of China and 
Japan, with the great mass of the Pacific 
islands, ahnost wholly unaffected by the tidal 
wave. Into the Atlantic it breaks round the 
southeru point of Africa ; the wave that struck 
the south shore of New Zealand washes the 
Cape fifteen hours afterwards, and passes on 
up the Atlantic, touching Africa on one sid% 
America upon the other. Deflected variously 
by the line of coast, after another fifteen hours 
:of travel, it is ready to come down upon 
Cape Clear. Cape Clear and Land's End are 
struck by the wave in the next hour, which 
then communicates its impulse through the 
Irish and St. George's Channels. The rate of 
movement of the tide wave depends upou the 
nature and depth of the sea bottom. With a 
depth of one fathom, its rate is eight miles an 
hour, and with one hundred fathoms, eighty 
miles an hour ; while through deep water of 
a thousand fathoms, it is propagated at the 
speed of about four miles a minute. Thus the 
same vave which touched'Cape Clear, passes, 
in little more than au hour. on the Atlantic 
side to touch the I-Iebride, yet takes four 
hours in working up the Irish Channel only 
to Dublin. So, also, it is a seven hours' 
journey for the tide along St. George's Channel 
from Land's End to London, which is about 
the time it occupied in travelling from lio 
Janeiro to Iqew York. The tide at London 
is, however, ruled by the stronger wave 
that has rolled round the Orkneys, and 
descended thence in about fifteen hours 
through the Germau Ocean to reach London 
Bridge, on the third day after its start from 
the great southern sea. A glance at the map 
will shov how small a part of the gtat tidal 
impulse can be communicated to the :Medi-- 
terranean through the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
accordingly, we find a tide of only thirteen 
iuches on the northeiaa coast of Africa, near 
to the Straits, and two, three, four, or five 
inches in more protected parts. lqae Bristol 
Channel opens like a funnel, to receive the 
fnll shock of the tide wave entering the Irish 
Sea, and there we have a tide of thirty feet. 
What we have said about the Crystal Palaeo 
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points: for the second day after I arrived 
in London--where we got in June, 1801--I 
was taken very bad of . fever, and I was 
obliged to keep my bed for two months: 
but. th,-mks be to God, I soon got better: 
_4ad my old shipmate, who during my illness 
had gone to Boston, and had promised to 
return to London again as soon as his busi- 
ness was settled, but he did not; for, poor 
fellow, he was taken with the same com- 
plaint that I had, as soon as he arrived in 
Boston, and died in a week after he got home. 
So now, being left to myself again, and being 
tired of going to sea, I intended to settle 
myself on shore. With this intent I went to 
]Ir. Scovel, who was owner of several wharfs, 
here the traders used to dischra'ge and 
take in their cargoes, and spoke to him, mid 
told him my intention, raid likewise to ask 
hiln what the best use would be that I could 
make of my nmney ; and lie was very kind to 
me, and told me that I had best put my money 
in the bank, raid that I should have constmit 
employment at any wharf that lm had, that 
was a mind to choose. And now, having this 
point settled, I got to come to auother ; and 
that is, that during my illness a young 
woman that used to atteud on me, I found 
that I got very fond of her, and I could see, 
by the attention she paid me, that I was not 
indifferent to her ; and as I was going to stop 
on shore, I thought I wanted a wife, and after 
a little courtship I gained her consent, and 
we got married at St. Olave's Church, which 
is in Tooley Street, in the Borough, on the 
27th day of December 1801. 
I had taken a little house in Vine Yard, 
close to Pickle Herring Stairs; and having 
money I set up a little shop to .sell eabb,es, 
vnd potatoes, and wood, and coMs; and, 
thanks be to God, me raid my wife we done 
vei T well, for I used to go every day to work 
at the wh,xrves, loading and discharging 
coasting vessels, and my wife minded the 
shop. And so things went on quite comfort- 
able till the latter part of July, 180"2, when 
a strange accident occurred which put an 
end to all my happiness for a long time. 
The case was this: my wife's mother-in-law 
was a woman greatly given to drink, and she 
used to come to my wife and get things upon 
trust, and go and spend the money in drink; 
and having m up a pretty good score, my 
wife spoke to her about it ; but she, being half 
dnmk, abused my wife and struck her. 
landloxl, hlr. Bland, seeing the affiir, crane 
down and told me of it, ibr my house was 
close to the wharf where I was working ; and 
I ran up directly, and ordered her out of the 
house, and told her not to come there any 
more ; and a good many words passed between 
us ; and at last she told me she would make 
me sorry for tug, sing her out of doors ; but 
did not mind her. But I soon had occasion to 
be sorry Ibr what had happened ; for the war 
between France and England h,l broke put 
again, and the press was very hot; and my. 

wife's nmther-in-law went to the lieutenant 
of the l)ress-gang, raid informed against me 
that I was a seaftring man, and served my time 
at sea; and about half-pt ten o'clock that 
Sallle evening, just when I was going to shut 
my shop up, the press-gang came, and took me 
too. I had a scuffle for it before I was takcn 
for I knocked the first two down that came 
into my house ; but I was soon overpowered, 
and was taken by tbrce, and taken down to 
the boat which they had brought to Pickle 
/derring Stah-s ; and from there I was taken 
on board the "Enterl)rise," which lay at 
Tower/dill Stai., where I was put both legs 
in irons and my hands tied behind me ; and 
there I laid till the morning, when me and 
some more pressed men were put on board of 
a tender, and sent down to the big ore on 
board of the "Old N'amur," which lay flag- 
ship there ; and next morning I was sent 
on board of the "Childers," ten-gun brig, to 
be sent round to Spithead, where we raived 
on the 5th of August, 1802. And now having 
come a little to myself, you may depend my 
feelings and my mind xvas none of the best. 
The chief thhlg that grieved me was thinking 
about my wii ; for I knew she was about 
seven months gone in the family way; but the 
only way I had left to do her any good was 
to write to her; and having, by good luck, 
three guineas in my pocket, which I put there 
in the evening before I was pressed, to pay for 
.some potatoes, in the morning, which 1 had 
bought, I went and bouglit some paper, and 
pens, and ink, and I wa'ote a letter to my 
landlord, Mr. Bland, and told him where I 
was ; and I told him to go to Mr. Scovel, the 
gentleman that had my money, for him to 
get two substitutes for me, xvhich would come 
to about sixty pounds per man, and to let me 
know how my wife was, and to be sure not to 
let my wife's mother-in-law come there. 
directed this letter to Mr. Bland, for fear, if 
directed it to my own house, it might have 
. been stopped. I remained on boraxl of the 
"Childers " three days after we arrived at 
Spithel ; and then I was sent on board of 
the "Royal William," which lay fl,-ship at 
Spithead. And now all my hopes being at an 
end of getting an raswer to my letter, ,as my 
letter would be directed to the "Childers," 
I turned to and wrote ,ain, and told them 
vhere I was ; but 1 might have saved myself 
the trouble, for I was only three days on 
board of the "loyal William" before I was 
drafted to the" Albion," of seventy-four guns, 
and she was bound to the East Indies for 
to take out a convoy of merchant ships. We 
sailed fr6m Spithead in the beginning of 
September, 1802 ; and I left England with 
heavy heart, not ha-ing heard from nay 
friends. I often thought that none of my 
letters had gone ; and being very careless of 
myself, I gave way to all soxs of badness 
gambling, drunkenness, cursing and swe,xr- 
ing, which brought me continually into 
trouble. 
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we all were very comfortable on boaa'd of her, 
till the 16th day of Febtuary, when we fell in 
with an English brig who had lost her fore- 
mast and bowsprit, by running foul of an 
iceberg; and she lost five men overboatxt 
when the accident happened, so had only 
four men left. Our captain asked us if we 
would go on board of the brig to assist our 
countrymen, and we ag}eed to go on board of 
the brig ; and you may depend we left the 
Bremen ship with a heavy heart, for they all 
had been so kind to us ; aud our old captain 
was kind enough to give us a spare spar for 
to rig a jury foremast ; and he told the naster 
of the brig to pay the price of the spar to 
us, if it pleased God to send him safe into 
port. We all thanked the captain heartily 
lbr his kindness towards us, and we parted 
company. 
:Now the brig that we got on board of, 
was called the "Spring-flower," belonging to 
Liverpool ; and she was Lst fi'om Port Royal, 
Jamaica, bound to LivetjJool. She sailed from 
Port Royal under convoy of a frigate ; but 
being very deeply laden, and a very dull 
sailor, she lost the convoy in a gale of wind ; 
and a few days afterwards she had the mis- 
fortune to run foul of an iceberg, and lost her 
foremast and bowsprit, and five of her men. 
When we came on board of the brig, we found 
the master, two men, and a boy, and us six 
coming on board, made ten altogether; and we 
turned to with a good will, and got our shears 
up, and rigged our jury forenmst and bow- 
sprit, which, with God's help, we finished the 
second day;so that we were able to set a 
maintop gallant sail for a fore-topsail, and a 
lower studding sail for a foresail, and a fore- 
topmast staysail for a jib. :Now the captain 
of the brig being well pleased with our work, 
and seeing we were very short of clothing, 
and especially when he hard how we got on 
tJoaa'd of the Bremen ship, was kind enough 
to give us the men's clothes that had been 
drowned, for our use; and the mate of the 
brig being dromed, he made me mate in his 
stead, for I w the only man out of the 
whole that could read and write. :Now the 
brig had been out a long time at sea, and 
though she was bound to England, we could 
not attempt a passage to England in that 
time of the year, and the state the vessel was 
in. The Island of Bemnuda was the nearest 
land to us, so we steered for Bermuda, where 
we arrived safe on the 3rd day of ]VIarch, 
1803. 
:Now when we got to Bermuda, there being 
one of the owner's agents there, we discharged 
our cargo- and the bri_ bein found unfit to 
go to sea wthout a thorough repair; we were 
paid off; and the captain paid us the same 
wages that would have been due to his old 
crew that had been drowned ; and the agent 
gave the twenty-five dollars to divide amongst 
me and my shipmates, for exerting ourselves 
in bringing the "Spring-flower" safe into 
port;. 

And now being upon my own hands again, 
aud ha_ring a little money and a few clothes, 
me and my old shipmate, the Guernsey 
man, shipped on board of a brig called the 
"Sprightly," about one hundred and twenty 
tons burden, and she was bound to Barbadoes, 
one of the West India Islands, and we sailed 
fi'om Bermuda on the 9.nd day of April, 1803, 
aud we arrived at the Island of Baa'badoes, 
after a pleasant passage, the latter end of 
April; and I traded, on board of the 
"Sprightly," from one island to another, till 
August, 1804. And I had made a good bit of 
money by this time, when, on the 24th day of 
August, 1804, we were coming up to wind- 
ward, and I had the middle watch: it was 
just after two o'clock in the morning, for I 
had just been relieved from the hehn; the 
weather being very thick and hazy, we were 
run down by a laa'ge shin called the " 
Ann," of London. She came down upon us 
so quick and unawares, that I had only just 
time to get hold of her bobstays, and I suug 
out to the re of them that was on deck ; but 
only one, beside myself, had the good fortune 
to save himself, .and that was the mate of the 
brig. The rest of the crew, six in number, 
found a watery grave. The captain of the 
"Big Ann" tried the best that he could do, 
for he hove his ship to directly, and lowered 
two boats down, and pulled about in our 
direction. We could not see anything of the 
brig or of the unfortunate crew ; so, wheu 
everything was quiet again on board and 
made sail again, the captain called the mate 
and me, and asked us the paaiculars about 
our brig, and we told him all we knew about 
it. He sent us down below, and told us to lay 
down till the morning, and he would see what 
he could do for us ; but, for my part, I could 
not sleep, and I believe my partner in mis- 
fortune was the same, for I heard him getting 
up, every now and then, and singing out for 
one of his old shipmates, or singing out "Hard 
a-starboard ! there she comes." ] went to him 
and tried to quiet him, but it was of no use, 
for by the morning he was raving mad ; and 
the captain and some of the lssengers did 
all they could for him by bleeding him and 
giving him what medicines they thought 
would do him good ; but all was of no use, for 
he died the next day about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. And now, I being the only one 
that was saved from the "Sprightly's" crew, 
however all well and hearty only twenty-four 
hours ago, I knelt down and thanked tho 
Almighty Giver of all good for his wonderful 
mercy towards me ; and I felt greatly relieved 
afterwards. 
:Now the ship that I was in was from London, 
bound to Port Royal, Jamaica, and she had a 
good many passengers on board, and the captain 
was kind enough to make a collection for me, 
and he collected forty-seven dollars for me, 
which he gave me, in the name of the passen- 
gers, for the loss of my clothes, and I returned 
them my sincere thanks for their kindness 
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and to receive what placid amusement he: 
codd from watching the little passings to and I 
fro of the villagers. He could not move from 
his bed to his chair without hell). One hot 
and sultry June day, all the village turned 
out to the hay-fields. Only the very old aud 
the very young remained. 
The old father of whom I have spoken, was 
carried out to bask in the sunshine that after- 
noon as usual, and his son and daughter-in- 
law went to the hay-making. But when they 
canoe home in the early evening, their para- 
lysed father had disappeared--was gone ! and 
from that day forwards, nothing more was 
ever heard of hinL The old lady, who told 
this story, said with the quietness that Mways 
marked the simplicity of her narration, that 
every inquiry which her father could make 
was made, and that it could never be ac- 
counted for. lqo one had observed any 
stranger in the village; no small household 
robbery, to which the old man might have 
been supposed an obstacle, had been com- 
mitted in his son's dwelling that afternoon. 
The son and daughter-in-law (noted too for! 
their attention to the helpless father) had 
been a--field among all the ueighbours the 
whole of the time. In short it never was 
accounted for ; and left a painful impression 
on many ninds. 
I will answer ior it the Detective Police 
would have acertained ever)" fact relating to 
it in a week. 
This story from its mystery was painful, 
but had no consequences to make it tragdcal. 
The next which I shall tell, (and although 
traditionary, these anecdotes of disappear- 
ances which I relate in this paper are cor- 
rectly repeated, and were believed by my 
informants to be strictly true,) had conse- 
quences, and melancholy ones too. The scene 
of it is in a little country-town, surrounded 
by the estates of several gentlemen of large 
property. About a hundred years ago there 
lived in this small tovn an attorney, with his 
mother and sisters. He was agent for one of 
the squires near, and received rents for him 
on stated days, which of course were well 
known. He went at these timeu to a small 
public-house, 1)erhaps five miles from--, 
where the tenants met him, paid their rents, 
and were entertained at diuner afterwards. 
One night he did not return from this fes- 
tivity. He never returned. The gentleman 
whose agent he was, employed the Dogberrys 
of the time to fiud him and the missing cash ; 
the mother, whose support and comtbrt he I 
was, sught him with all the perseverance of 
faithful love. But he never returned; and 
by:and-by the rumour spread that he must 
have gone abroad with the money ; his mother 
heard the whispers all around her, aud could 
not disprove it ; and so her hea broke, and 
she died. Years after, I think as many as 
fifty, the well-to-do butcher and grazier of 
-- died ; bnt, before his death, he confessed 
that he had way-laid ]Ir.- on the heath 

close to the town, almost within call of his 
own house, intending only to rob him, but 
meeting with more resistance than he mti- 
cipated, had been provoked to stab him ; and 
had buried him that very night deep under the 
loose sand of the heath. There his skeleton 
was found; but too late for his poor mother 
to know that his fame was cleared. His sister, 
too, was dead, uumarried, for no one liked 
the possibilities which might arise from being 
comected with the family. None cared if he 
w guilty or innocent now. 
If our Detective Police had only been in 
existence ! 
This last is hardly a story of unaccounted- 
for disappearance. It is only unaccounted 
for in one generation. ]ut disappearances 
never to be accounted for on any supposition, 
are not uncommon, among the traditions of 
the last century. I have heard, (and I think 
I have read it in one of the earlier numbers 
of" Chambers's J ournal ") of a marriage which 
took place in Lincolnshire about the ),ear 
1750. It was not then de rigueur that the 
happy couple should set out on a wedding 
journey; but instead, they and their friends 
had a merry jovial dinner at the house ot 
either bride or groom ; and in this instance 
the whole party adjourned to the bridegroom's 
residence, and dispemed, some to ramble in 
the garden, some to rest in the house until the 
dinner hour. The bridegroom, it is to be 
supposed, was with his bride, when he was 
suddenly summoned away by a domestic, who 
said that a stranger wished to speak to him ; 
and henceforward he was never seen more. 
The same tradition hangs about an old de- 
serted Welsh Hall standing in a wood near 
Festiniog ; there, too, the bridegroom was sent 
for to give audience to a stranger on his 
wedding-day, and disappeared from the face 
of the earth from that time ; but there, they tell 
in addition, that the bride lived long,--that 
she passed her three-score years and ten, but 
that daily during all those years, while there 
w light of sun or moon to lightcn the earth, 
she sat watching,--watching at one particular 
window which commanded a view of the 
approach to the house. er whole faculties, 
her whole mental powers, became absorbed in 
that weary watching;long befo she died, 
she was childish, and only conscious of one 
wish--to sit in that long high window, and 
watch the road, along which he might come. 
She was as faithful as Eva.ngeline, if pensive, 
and inglorious. 
That these two similar stories of disap- 
pearance on a wedding-day "obtained," as 
the French say, shows us that auything which 
adds to our facility of communication and 
organisation of means, adds to our security of 
life. Only let a bridegroom try to disappear 
from an uutamed Katherine of a bride, and 
he will soon be brought home like a recreant 
coward, overtaken by the electric telega-aph, 
and clutched back to his fate by a Detective 
policeman. 
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advertisement in the London papers, worded 
so skilfully that any one who might hold the 
important documents should understand to 
what it referred, and no one else. This was 
accordingly done ; and, although repeated, at 
intervals, for some time, it met with no suc- 
cess. :But, at last, a mysterious answer was 
sent ; to the effect that the deeds were in 
existence, and should be given up; but 
only on certain conditions, and to the heir 
himself. The young man, in consequence, 
went up to London; and adjourned, accord- 
ing to directions, to an old house in Bar- 
bican ; where he was tel6 by a man, ap- 
arently awaiting him, that he must submit to 
e blindfolded, and nust ibllow his guidance. 
He was taken through several long passages 
before lie left the house ; at the termination 
of one of these he was put into a sedan-chair, 
and carried about for an hour or more ; he 
always reported that there were many 
turnings, and that he imagined lie was set 
down finally not ve T far from his starting- 
point. 
When his eyes were unbandaged, lie was in 
a decent sitting-room, with tokens of family 
occupation lying about. /k middle-aged 
gentleman entered, and told him that, until 
a certain time had elapsed (which should be 
indicated to him in a particular way, but of 
which the length was not then named), he must 
swear to secrecy as to the means by which 
he obtained possession of the deeds. This 
oath was taken ; and then the gentleman, not 
without some emotion, acknowledged himself 
to be the missing father of the heir. It seems 
that lie had fallen in love with a damsel, a 
riend of the person with whom he lodged. 
To this young woman he had represented 
himself as unmarried ; she listened willingly 
to his wooing, and her father, who was a 
shopkeeper in the City, was not averse to the 
match, as the Lancashire squire had a goodly 
presence, and many similar qualities, which 
the shopkeeper thought might be acceptable to 
his customers. The bargain was struck ; the 
descendant of a knightly race married the 
only daughter of the City shopkeeper, and 
became a junior partner in the business. He 
told his son that he had never repented the 
step lie had taken ; that his lowly-born wife 
was sweet, docile, and affectionate; that his 
family by her wo. large; and that he and 
they were thriving and happy. He inquired 
after his first (or rather, I should say, his 
true) wife with friendly affection; approved 
of what she had done with regard to his 
estate, and the education of his children ; but 
said that he considered he was dead to her, 
as she was to him. When he really died he 
promised that a particular message, the 
nature of which he specified, should be sent 
to his son at Grratt ; until then they would 
not hear more of each other ; for it was of no 
use attempting to trace him under his incog- 
nito, even if the oath did not render such an 
attempt forbidden. I dare say the youth 

had no great desire to trace out the father, 
who had been one in name only. He returned 
to Lancashire;took possession of the pro- 
perty at Manchester; and, many yea 
elapsed before he received the mysterious 
intimation of his father's real death. After 
that, he named the particulam connected with 
the recovery of the title-deeds to Mr. S----, 
and one or two intimate friends. When the 
family became extinct, or removed from 
Garratt, it became no longer any very closely 
kept secret, and I was told the tale of the 
disappearance by Miss S----, the aed 
daughter of the family agent. 
Once more, let me say, I am thankful I 
live in the days of the Detective Police ; if I 
am murdered, or commit bigamy,--at any 
rate my friends will have the comfort of 
knowing all about it. 

LIFE IN THE BURRA MINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

THE following letter has been confided to us 
for publication, by a gentleman in London, to 
whom it is addressed. It shows, vigoronsly, 
what a young fellow, emigrating to Australia, 
with the power and the will to work, can do 
out of hand. It also shows (as this journal 
has endeavoured to do, on previous occasions) 
that those qualities are indispensable, and that 
lazy incumbrances upon the face of the earth 
have even less business in Australia than in 
any other place--if, indeed, they can be said 
to be less desirable in any one place than in 
another, where they are corrupting nuisances 
all over the world. 

' Nortl Kapunda, Soth A estralia 
25th JDecember 1850. 
"   It is now eight weeks since my 
arriwfl in this colony. I have deferred 
writing thus long, so as to be enabled to 
state something decisive regarding both my 
intentions and the prospects aflbrded by 
the country I have adopted. I will give 
you a detail of my movements since I landed, 
feeling assured, from the ever kind interest 
you have evinced on my behalf, it will not be 
unacceptable. 
"We nmde our passage here in fourteen 
weeks--nothing occurring worthy of comment 
during it. After a parting jubilee with my 
messmates, I bade adieu to the good ship on 
the 30th of October. Having been entrusted 
with two letters for E. from his father, my 
next care was their safe delivery, and to catch a 
glimpse of the young fellow, whom I found, on 
inquiry, was located with Mr.W., at :Yankalilla, 
fifty miles south of Adelaide. I walked there 
in two days, handed him his letters, and much 
surprised him by my appearance. He has 
grown a fine strapping fellow, well cut out for 
work ; and I must do him the justice to say, 
well inclined for it. I spent a day and night 
there, and took the marrow-bone stage back 
again for the town of Adelaide, so as to make 
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they had on their stomachs. And the next day' 
morning, being the fourth day, we found one 
of our boat. mates lying dead iu the boat ; and 
after we said a few prayers over him, we com- 
mitted his body to the deep with a sorrowful 
heart ; for we were all very weak by this time. 
And that same day, about tbur o'clock, another 
of our boat mates was taken raving mad, and 
after ill-using himself a good deal, he jumped 
overboard, and the sharks soon finished him. 
,and now there were only four of us left, and 
we suffered a good deal with thirst. I can't 
ay I was very hungry, but I was terribly dry ; 
and the next morning, being the fifth day, we 
found another of our boat mates dead. It was 
as much as the three of us could do to heave 
him overboard, for we were so weak we could 
aot stand upon our feet; but after a good 
deal of trouble we got him out of the boat.. 
_A_ad after that we turned to and licked the 
tew off the oars and the boat, to quench our 
thirst ; and so we passed away the fifth day. 
And some time during the night our other 
comrade died; we heard him groan, but we 
could not help him. And when day-light 
came the next morning we saw a ship quite 
close to us, but both me and my partner were 
so weak that we could not get up to show 
ourselves; but I made shift to hold one of 
the boat's flags up. The ship, when she came 
close to us, hove to, and lowered a boat down, 
and towed us alongside of the ship ; but which 
way we got on board of her, I can't tell. 
When I came to myself I found that I was 
on board of a wh:der, belonging to London, 
and that my poor partner, the mate of our 
ship, had died about four hours after he got 
on board of her, and the doctor told me that 
there wa no fear of me if the fever only kept 
off. I found myself very weak, and I could 
not stand upon my legs. Now the four men 
that died iu the boat. were the tbur meu that. 
eat of the whale that we were towing off. The 
ship that I got on board of was called the 
"Neptune," and she was a full ship, bound 
home, and I was obliged to go home in her. 
We arrived safe at. Gravesend the 24th day 
of September, aher being away two years and 
four months. After we got the ship safe into 
the docks, I went to Mr. Y:ellish's to see my 
son ; but, what was my surp-ise to find that 
my son had gone to sea, and that :Mr. Bland 
was dead, and that his widow h:td gone into 
the country to live along with her friends. 
:Mr. :Mellish told me that my son, after hearing 
of my misfortune, had been continually teasing 
him to let him go to sea in one of his ships, 
for he said he wanted to look for his father ; 
and, having a ship ready to sail, he at last 
consented to let him go, and he sailed in a 
ship, called the "Seringapatam," and was 
gone from England about five months. And 
Mr. :Mellish told me that he had been a very 
good lad, and that he was very sorry to lose 
him from his all-loft. And now, after our 
oil was sold, I received my wages, which 
amounted to ninety-three pounds, for the 

captain and :Mr. Mellish were kind enough to 
pay me ibr the whole time that I had been 
away from the ship. In a South-Sea-man tho 
men have no monthly wages, but go by the 
shares, and they got a good many fish during 
the time I had been away. And now, having 
no acquaiutance in London, I intended to go 
in the first ship that was bound to the South 
Seas, to look after my son. 
hIr. :Mellish had a ship fitting out, called 
the "Spring Grove," :tnd 1 agreed to go as 
second mate ; and we sailed from Gravesend 
on the 3rd of November, 1818, and, thanks be 
to God, we had a very good passage to 
James's Island. Our passage lay round 
the south-west point of the island, where 
there lies a dangerous reef, called the 
Yapases. By goiug inside of the reef you 
can fetch your anchorage without making 
a tack. Now, on the evening of the 2nd of 
February, it being a fine night, our captain 
intended to go inside of the reef. I reasoned 
against it as much as I couhl, but it was of no 
use, for the mate said he had been through 
the passage a dozen times, aud he could take 
the ship through it; for he said if we went 
outside of the reef, it wouhl take us a hole 
day to work up to our anchorage ; and accord- 
ingly we went. I had the first watch on deck, 
which is from eight o'clock till twelve at 
night ; but the captain being on deck all my 
watch, everything went according to his direc- 
tion. And at twelve o'clock the mate came 
up, and took charge from me, and I went 
below to my cabin, and I soon went to sleep ; 
but I had not laid long, when I was awoke by 
the ship striking upon the rocks. I jumped 
up and put on my trousers and my old jacket, 
and on deck I went; but when I got there, 
the sea was making a clean breach right over 
the ship. _And as soon as I got clear of the 
companion hatch, a cross sea took me and 
hove me against the larboard bulwarks, aud 
carried me, bulwarks and all, away overboard ; 
and I tried to swim a bit, but I still kept hold 
of fire piece of bulwark till another tremendous 
sea took me and hove me on shore. But the 
blow that I received knocked me senseless, 
and there I lay till about seven or eight 
o'clock next morning, when I came to myself, 
and I found our dog Nero standing alongside 
of me, licking my wouuds ; for my head was 
cut, and my left side, where I had been hove 
against the rocks. When I got up, which I 
could scarcely do, I looked round to see if l 
could see anything of the ship or any of my 
shipmates ; but I could see nothing, only the 
dog, and he kept running to a short distance 
from me, and kept. barking at something, sad 
then came back to me againas much as to 
say, "come here and look." And at last I 
went to see what it was, though I had a good 
deal of trouble to get there: and when I 
got there, I found one of my shipmates lying 
amongst the rocks, and you may depend I 
was glad to see it; but when I tried to 
get him up, I found he was quite dead, 
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the pride and power of their master, whom 
they served in them as skilled serfs, without 
receiving pay. During the reign of ladama, 
Mr. Le ]ros, his Majesty's architect, had his 
house btu'ned by two carpenters, who accused 
him as the cause of their misfortunes. The 
offenders were burnt alive, as an example to 
those of their companions who were annoyed 
at being doomed to destitution because they 
had been taught to be more skilful than their 
fellows. They must be quiet, exercise their 
skill all day for the sovereign, and live as they 
can, starve, beg, or steal. 
Queen lnavalona altered all that. In 
1836 she absolutely forbade her subjects, upon 
pain of death, to exercise skilled work for any 
but herself or her attendants. The girls, who 
were taught sewing iu the schools, were 
drafted off into the "palace" to sew for "the 
court." The boys were drafted off into the 
armies, till at last the natives only sent to 
school the children of their slaves, to make np 
the required number. Reading and writing 
lamvalona allowed only to be practised by 
those who received special permission from 
herself; slaves practising such arts would be 
"reduced to ashes." At length the time of 
the missionaries was expired ; for the Queen 
called a solemn "kabary," at which she de- 
clared that she knew nothing of Christianity 
--and did not wish ; it was Rahilimalaza aud 
Ramahavaly who had seated her upon the 
throne. Christian worship was proclaimed 
treason, with a penalty of death. The schools 
were shut up, books were collected, sent 
back to the missionaries, who were at the 
same time varned that any Malagasy who 
possessed a printed book would incur punish- 
ment of death. When finMly the missionaries 
took their leave, the Queen claimed their local 
property as her own. 
The natives accused Europeans as the cause 
of their distress, and Queen Ranavalona, when 
the missionaries went away, imposed a capita- 
tion tax upon her subjects, under a pretence 
that it w to pay the white people, in order 
by one stroke of policy to raise for herself 
money, and to strike a side-blow at the Euro- 
eans. She also liberally G'anted the use of 
er subjects' backs at all times for transport- 
ing missionary luggage, and allowed no 
payment to be made, which was another 
exercise of her shrewd woman's wit. :Her 
majesty sent Embassies in 1836, which were 
received at the courts of France and England, 
with letters politely asseing her own inde- 
pendence. That independence she took care 
to maintain. The arms and discipline, the se- 
crets of power placed by :England in the savage 
hands of llama, enabled tkanavalona to 
maintain for twenty years an unrelenting 
tyranny. Had our ingenious statecraft not 
interfered, one tribe would have been a 
check upon its neighbour ; but we made 
one naked chieftain iTesistible ; and we are 
told by the oldest of the missiona'ies that his 
widow destroyed a million of lives. If we 

take off a discount of seventy-five per cent. for 
the language of excited feeling, there still 
remains a fearful reckoning against the in- 
genuities of statesmen. The massacre of an 
offending tribe by the ten thousand seems to 
have been a trifling matter to this energetic 
lady, whose military tastes have so reduced 
the population, it is said, that where five hun- 
dred children used to be seen playing, now 
there are twenty ; not more than one woman 
in twenty being made a mother. 
In 1844 the master and mate of the bark 
Marie Laure, of :Port Louis, were charged at 
Tamatave with detaining under the hatches 
seven native labourers returning from engage- 
ments at Mauritius, with the intention of 
kidnapping them for slaves. This, true or 
false, would be, of course, denied ; but the 
mate, Mr. :Heppick, a British-American born 
subject, was detained upon the accusation, and 
eventually himself offered for sale in a public 
market. That was in accordance with a 
Malagasy law, by which Iadama had ordained 
that any foreigner detected in exporting native 
slaves should himself be reduced to slavery in 
Madagascar. Mr. Heppick was bought or 
ransomed by the French traders of Tamatave 
at the price of thirty dollars, and set fi'ee. 
It. M. S. "Conway" was sent to inquire into 
the matter, and was only puzzled with con- 
flitting statements. In 1845 the European 
traders resident at Tamatave, whose operations 
had already been much crippled by the Queen, 
received orders to quit Madagascar, with their 
families and effects, within a fortnight. The 
French sent petitions to Bourbon, the English 
to l[auritius ; and two French and one English 
vessel were soon on the spot, pleading for one 
year's grace. The authorities were under 
olers ; the fortnight was on the point of 
expiring, and their heads would have answered 
ibr it, if they had taken upon themselves to 
extend the time of grace while sending to 
request the Queen to alter her instructions. 
The French and English vessels, therefore, 
having embarked the merchants, proceeded to 
"give the Ovahs a lesson," by destroying the 
fort of Tamatave. This fort had been built 
not many years previously by two Arab 
engineers, and was much stronger than the 
assailants had supposed. After a long cannon- 
ade the storming party took the outer works, 
and were obliged then to retreat, for they could 
do no more ; so they regained their ships, 
setting fire on their wayto the town, that had 
been deserted on the first symptom of an 
impending struggle. Twenty-one Europeans 
were killed, and fifty-six wounded. Of course 
the native loss was greater, but the Ovahs 
claimed the victory ; and it is said by their 
antagonists that the next morning the heads 
of the slain English and French were exposed 
upon the beach opposite the ships, affixed to 
poles. The ships fired their cannons, and sailed 
off with their merchants. :Not very long 
afterwards the En_lish vessel coming once 
more into the roaaVstead of Tamatave found 
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if I wanted any more money before I left 
London, he would let me have it. I thanked 
him very kindly. 

STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 
T. first impression of the Student of 
Students in Paris s one of curiosity. "Vhen 
do the students find time to study ?" is the 
natural inquiry. The next impression solves 
the mystery, by leading to the satisfactory 
conclusion, that the students do not find time to 
study. To be sure, eminent physicians, great 
painters, and acute lawyers, do occasionally 
throw sufficient liht uuon_ . society" to render 
its intellectual darkness wsible. And the 
robabilities are that these physicians are not 
orn with diplomas, as children axe, occa- 
sionally, with cauls; nor the painters sent 
into the world with their pencils at their 
fingers' ends; nor the lawyers launched into 
existence sitting upon innate woolsacks. The 
inference, then, is, that education has done 
something towards their advancement, and 
that they, necessarily, have done something 
towaxds their education. 
But the lives of great men are the lives of 
individuals, not of mses. And with these 
I have nothing now to do. It is possible that 
the Quarrier Latin contains at the present 
moment more than one "mute inglorious" 
Moliere, or Paul de Kock, guiltless, as yet, of 
his readers' demoralisation. Many a young 
mau who now astonishes the .Stel Corneille, 
less by his brains than his billiards, may one 
<lay work hard at a barricade, and harder still, 
ubsequently, at the galleys! But how are 
we to know that these young fellows, with 
their long legs, short coats, and faces patched 
over with undecided beards, are geniuses, 
unless, as our excellent friend, the English 
plebeian, has it, they "behave as such ?" Let 
us hope, at any rate, that, like glow-worms, 
they appear mean and contemptible in the 
gle of society, only to exhibit their shining 
qualities in the gloom of their working hours. 
It is only, then, with the outward life of 
the students that I have to deal. With this, 
one may become acquainted without a very 
long residence in the Quartier Latinthat 
happy quarter where everything is subservient 
to the student's taste, and accommodated to 
the student's pocket--where amusement is 
even cheaper than knowledge--where braces 
are um'espected, and blushes unknownwhere 
gloves are not enforced, and respectability has 
no representative. 
If the student be opulent--that is to say, 
if he have two hundred francs a month (a  
magnificent sum in the quarter) he lives 
where he pleases---probably in the Htel 
Corneille ; if he be poor, and is compelled to 
vegetate, as many are, upon little more than a 
quarter of that amount, he lives where he can 
no one knows where, and very few know how. 
It is principally from among this class, who 
are generally the sons of peasants or uvrers, 

that France derives her great painters, lawyers, 
and physicians. They study more than their 
richer comrades ; not only because they have 
no money to spend upon amusement, but be- 
cause they have, commonly, greater energy 
and higher talents. Indeed, without these 
qualities they would not have been able to 
emancipate themselves from the ignoble occu- 
pations to which they were probably born ; 
unlike the other class of students, with whom 
the choice of a profession is guided by very. 
different considerations. 
It is a curious sight to a man fresh from 
Oxford or Cambridge to observe these poor 
students sunning themselves, at midday, in 
the gardens of the Luxembourgwith their 
.sallow, bearded faces, bright eyes, and long 
hooded cloaks, which, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, "circumstances" have not 
' yet enabled them to discard. Without stopping 
to inquire whether there really be anything 
"new under the sun," it may be certainly 
assumed that the garments in question could 
not be included in the category. If, however, 
they are heavy, their owners' hearts are light, 
and their laughter merry enough--even to 
their last pipe of tobacco. After the last pipe 
of tobacco, but not till then, comes despair. 
The more opulent students resemble their 
poorer brethren in one respect :they are 
!early risers. Some breakfast as early as 
seven o'clock ; others betake themselves by 
six to their ateliers, or lecturesor pretend to 
do so--returning, in two or three hours, to a 
later meal. This is of a substantial cha- 
racter, consisting of two or three courses, 
with the eternal n ordinaire. When living 
in a hStel, the student breakfasts in the 
midst of those congenial delights ;the buzz 
of conversation, the fumes of tobacco, and 
the click of the billiard-balls. By means oi 
these amusements, and sundry semi tasses 
and Tetits erres, he contrives to 11 the 
first two or three hours after breakfast. 
Cards and dominoes axe also in great request 
from an early hour, and present to an 
Englishman a curious contrast with his own 
national customs. In England, he is accus- 
tomed to find card-playing in the morning 
patronised only by the most reckless; in 
France it is the commonest thing in the 
world to see a pair of gentlemen with grey 
hairs and every attribute of respectability, 
employed, at nine o'clock, upon a game of 
carte, enlivened by little glsses of brandy and 
the never-failing pipe. If a young English- 
man in London, instead of an old Frenchman 
in Paris, was to addict himself to such un- 
timely recreations, he would probably be cut 
off with a shilling. 
When the heat and smoke of the caf$ 
become too much even for French students, 
they drop off by twos and threes, and seek the 
fresh air. The Luxembourg Gardens are close 
by, and here they principally congregate. 
Amusing figures they look, too, in their pre- 
sent style of costume, which is a burlesque 
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and, as a rule, our guide said very quick. 
There were criminals, it is true, who did not 
seem to have the power of learning anything ; 
but these were the exceptions, and that gene- 
rally it was surprising in how short a time a 
trade was learned, which, with an ordinary 
apprentice, is a matter of years, lcre it 
was the oe object; it became the only 
interest, and was unceasingly worked at day 
aider day. 
The prisoner who has been longest in this 
prison has been there thirty years ; many are 
in for lit; ninny for twenty years. There 
are between five and six hundred at present 
in the prison. The number of female pri- 
soners is very small in comparison with the 
men. We found the women busy washing in 
their wards,--a long row of very tidy-looking 
women, in the whitest of borderless caps, 
with white handkerchiefs pinned over their 
grey dresses. Their countenances, as a whole, 
were much more cheeful than those of the 
men; we actually saw smiles! Iere and 
there, however, was a heavy, uncouth counte- 
nance. At one particular washing-tub stood 
four women. Our conductor spoke to one 
of them, this being a sign to us to notice 
them. Two looked up, and fairly beamed 
with smiles; one, a tall and very hand- 
some young girl, continued to wh away 
with downct eyes. I felt a sort of delicacy 
in staring at her, her looks were so conscious 
and modest. A fourth, a fat, ill-looking old 
woman, also ne-er looked at the visitors. 
The two who smiled had remarkably agree- 
able faces; one, with good features, and a 
very mild expression; the other, a small 
woman, and though with bloom on her cheeks, 
a certain sad, anxious expression, about her 
eyes and mouth. Of which of these four 
women were we to hear a fearful history 
related ? The only one who looked evil was 
the fat old woman. 
As soon as we were in the court, our con- 
ductor said, "_Now, what do you say about 
those women " 
"Three out of the four," we remarked," are 
the only agreeable faces we have seen in the 
prison; and, judging from this momentary 
glance at their countenances, we should say 
could not be guilty of much crime ; perhaps 
the f-at old woman may be so ; that tall young 
girl, however, is not only handsome, but 
gentle-looking." 
"That tall young girl," replied our guide, 
"was the one who, a year or two ago, nmr- 
dered her fellow-servant, and cutting up the 
body, buried it in the garden ; the little woman 
next to her, some two years since, murdered 
her husband ; and the handsome, kind, mo- 
therly-looking woman who stood next, de- 
stroyed her child of seven years old. 
The fat old woman is in only for a slight 
offence ;--so much for our judgment of 
physiognomy !" ' 
I cannot express the painful impressions 
produced on me by the remembrance of this 

group. As I retraced home, all the faces 
met in the streets seemed to me, as it 
were, masks. I saw faces in expression a 
thousand times more evil than the counte- 
nances of those three unhappy women. How 
was it ? Was it alone that some unusually 
painful and frightful circumstances had 
aroused passions in them which only slept in 
the brets of hundreds of other human being 
who wander about free and honourably in 
the world; or was expression, after all, a 
deception ? In these hree women, at the 
moment we saw them, at all events, the 
expression was really good and amiable. 
cannot give an idea of the strange sort of 
distrust which seized me. I looked at the 
ladies who accompmfied me, and said to my- 
self--your faces are not nearly so good n 
expression and feature as theirs. I have been 
looking at my own face, and it seems to me 
that it, too, might just as well concc,.i some 
frightful remembrmme of crime. 
I was quite glad when a friend proposed that 
we should go and see a model of Milan cathe- 
dral, made by an old Italian here. I was 
thankfifl for anything to banish the remem- 
brance of the three women, and of those 
round, beantiful hands and arms of the 
young girl, which had once been stained 
with blood. 
We entered a very handsome house, and soon 
vere in the little room of Signor S. The 
room was very small, but so bright and cheer- 
ful ! Flowers were in the bright little window, 
the glass cabinets were filled with all ima- 
ginable nick-nacks of glass, china, and various 
small models and gilding ; bronze and g4lded 
candelabra filled with tapers, stood about 
upon consoles; pictures hung on the cheerful 
self-coloured green walls. In one corner 
stood a pretty bed, covered with a pea-green 
silk quilt, and with a snowy pillow trimmed 
with lace. The little room was, if not" parlour, 
and kitchen, and all," parlour md bedroom ; 
but one gets quite used to such arrangements 
abroad. And there was the little Signor 
himself all smiles, and speaking in his beauti- 
fid Italian, and so honoured by the ladies' 
visit. And there was the most ingenious 
nmdel of the far-famed Milan Cathedral, 
standing on its raised stand of satin-wood on 
a table in the centre of the room. It really 
was a beautiful model, all of cream-colom'ed 
card-board, and with the tracery of the 
windows, the bas-relievos, the capitals of the 
columns, the Gothic work of the pinnacles, 
the many thousand statues, all moulded in 
bread ! You saw ihe painted glass in the 
windows, and as the trembling hands of the 
clever old Signor removed various portions of 
the model, you looked into the interior, and 
beheld altars, pictures, gilding, teaclated 
pavements. Little, tiny people were walking 
about in the church; everything was the,re, 
even to a statue of San Carlo Borromeo him- 
self, concealed behind the high altar. And 
see ! tho delighted Signor pulls out a drawer 
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be to God, I got quite well ; and I went down 
to Portsmouth as soon as my business was 
settled; md fl'om Portsmouth 1 went to 
Lomton, to pass the Board of Admh'alty again, 
aml their Lordships were kind enough to 
augment mv pension to nineteen pounds eiuht 
shillings, per ammm. And when I etme down 
to Polsmouth again, I joined the "Victory," 
to serve in the Portmouth ordinary ; for I 
had a recommendatiou from my last captain 
to the captain of the ' Victory," and 1 was 
taken on directly. And I stayed in ordinary till 
August, 1841, when tile " Warspite" frigate 
was commissioned, and my old captain of 
rite "Castor " got the ship. He sent for me, 
and [ joined the "Warspite" as quarter- 
master. I stayed on board the "Warspite " 
about four months, vhen I had the misibrtuue 
to be knocked down the main hatchway; and 
I fell down into the hold, anti was obliged to 
be taken to Haslar Hospital. I stopped in 
the hospital for six 'eeks, and then, thanks' 
be to (o(i, I got quite well. I was sent on 
boa.ixl the flag-ship, which I joined the 3rd of 
Fehruary, 1842; and when our ship came 
back again to Spithead, my captain was kind 
e.ough to return me back to the ordinary 
again ; for he said he was afraid that I was 
too old to go to sea. 
And I remained in the ordinary till the 15th 
of August, 1844, and then I was discharged. 
And the captain of the "Victory" was kind 
enough to write up to the Board of Admiralty 
to get my pension augmented, which he got 
done for me ; and the Admiralty granted me 
a pension of twenty-one pounds per mmum 
for lith ; aud, with what little I can earn, I live 
as comtbrtable as circumstances will allow rue 
to be : md I hope that I am truly thankflfl to 
the Lord for the many blessings and mercies 
that I have received at his hands through life. 
Ot-times, when I see a poor man or woman 
going along without any shoes on them, or 
arcely any clothes to cover them, how thank- 
ful I ant to feel that I have got a bed to lie 
on, and clothes to cover me, and a house to 
shelter me from the weather. Have I deserved 
to be thus favoured any more than them  No. 
But it is God's mercy that provides for me ; 
aud I hope that the Lord will grant me one 
prayer, and that is, contentment with the 
lot the Ahnighty has been pleased to give 
me. And I find every day new blessings 
and mercies to be thankful for ; and 
especially for health, which is one of the 
greatest blessings we can enjoy ; for here I ant, 
a man seventy-three years old, and knocked 
about at sea better than fifty years, in which 
time I experienced some hard trials; and 
still, thanks be to God, I am able to go out 
every day to Anglesea from Gosport ; and some 
days 1 walk above twenty miles, which is a 
great deal for a man of lny age. ]3ut I know 
that tile Lord fits the back to the burden. I 
have received many kindnesses from the 
ladies and gentlemen about Anglesea these brat 
two or three years ; and may the Lord reward 

them for the many klndnesses that I have 
received from theh- hands, shall be the chiefest 
prayer of your humble and obedient servant. 

A FUQUEER'S CURSE. 
AON6 the many strange objects which an 
EnglLhman meets with in India, there are 
few which tend so much to upset his equa- 
uimity as a visit from a wandering fuqueer. 
The advent of one of these gentry in an 
English settlement is regarded with much 
the same sort of feeling as a vagrant cock- 
roach, when he makes his appearance unan- 
nounced in a modern drawing-room. If 
we could imagine the aIbresaid cocks-each 
brandishing lfis horns in the fce of the 
horrified inmates, exulting h the disgust 
which his presence creates, and intimating, 
with a couceited swagger, that, in virtue of 
his uglhless, he considered himself entitled to 
some cake and wine, perhaps the analogy 
would be more complete. 
The fiiqueer is tile mendicant friar of India. 
tie owns no superior;wears no clothing ; 
)erforms no work; despises everybody md 
everything ; sometimes pretends to perpetual 
thting ; and lives on the kt of the land. 
There is this much, however, to be said for 
hin, that when tie does mortify himself tbr the 
good of the community, he does it to some 
purpose. A lenten fast, or a penance of 
lrched peas in his shoes, would be a mere 
b,ugatelle to him. We have seen a fuqueer 
who was never "known" to eat at all. He 
cry-tied a small black stone about with him, 
which had been presented to his mother by 
a holy man. He pretended that by sucking 
this stone, and without the ,id of any sort of 
nutriment, he had arrived at the mature age 
of tbrty ; yet he had a nest of supplementaa T 
chins, and a protuberant paunch, which 
certainly did great credit to the 1Kttening 
powers of the black stone. Oddly enough, his 
business was to collect eatables and drink- 
ables ; but, like the Scottish gentleman who 
was continually begging brimstone, they were 
"no for hissel, but for a neebour." When I 
saw him he was soliciting off, rings of rice, 
milk, fish, and ghee, for tile benefit of his 
patron Devi. These otthrings were nightly 
laid upon the altar before the Devi, who 
was supposed to absorb them during the 
night, considerately leaving the fragments to 
be distributed among the poor of the parish. 
His godship was very discriminating in the 
goodness and freshness of these olthrings ; for 
he rejected such as were stMe, to be returned 
next morning, with his maledictions, to the 
fraudulent donors. 
Sometimes a fuqueer will take it into his 
he',ul that the community will be benefited by 
his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheel, 
for a couple of hundred miles or so. He ties . 
his wrists to his ankles, gets a tire, composed 
of chopped straw, mud, and cow-dung, laid 
along the ridge of his backbone ; a bamboo 
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tff 1i through the msgle formed by his 
kn and his elmw by way of an ule, 
off he g ; a bn p, wit h 
A-bue, hang like lm at the two 
extmitim of the axle. Thus utl, he 
oen ar on a jouey which will upy 
him for ve y, like Milan's fiend, 
"O g, or p, thigh h h, 
do. or  
On aving in the vicity of 
the whole lpnfion tu out  mt 
 him with due honou  the public 
well or tnk ; the met ating dn and 
the we siging through their n. 
lte his holin unnd wh off" the 
dust and dirt uir by pembulating 
ve nm of dusty  ; aged, er 
ig ofa light hment, ente in 
vertion ith the mbli villa juvt 
 if he we an ordin mortal ; uaking 
ve paicul.tr iqui nceming the ste 
of their" larde% mid slight invtitimm 
 their mods. Of u every one is 
anxious to have the honour of enteuing 
an  holy  to 11 to their prence doubled 
up into a hp ; d disput get warm 
 who   have the prefen. Vhere-, 
un the fuqur mak a sh, in which 
he turm thk for the atntions shown 
him, and intimat that he intends ing up 
h qu: with the n who i mt 
of stiling his application of the honour. 
Aer mehiggling, he knk hlf down, 
a decided barin, to  the t of the, 
hight bidder, in wh hou he 
vi g vi .to the co--unity, and 
diffusing an our of cfity thughout the 
whole villas. When the snppli n to 
il, he ties his hands  his hls i, 
a irh tire put on, and  ed out of the 
vil with the me formiti 
ied his entrant. 
Like other w.rmin of his cl, he is mint 
apt  ath himlf to the "wker vels" 
of humanity, with whom he is genely 
pligious ttvourite. He i not, miniy, n- 
debt to h pe v for this 
vour, for a mo hidusl ugly  of 
men is ldom met with. As ifnatu htd not 
mlc him suciently pulsive, he heightens 
h hidum by encircling his eyes with 
Knds of wdte luint; daubing his cheeks 
a rich murd yellow: a whi tre 
ong the ridge of h n, md other forum 
a circle md his mouth: hi$ ri e in- 
diti by corrnding  of whi int, 
which gie a hg hly venerable c- 
eflt tohis bret. ten I d, that he we 
no cloth aml that the u of wp 
of his religion. me idea may 
the eflt the fit view of him io in 
the mind of a Euan. 
On the aternt of a  lt day in 
Jun% I hi got a ble out in the vendah of 
my buagow, d w g mlf with 

a glvanie aplrtu Rivittg uch of my 
vmt u hmi the u   of 
they 1 Wi " (,glit lightning,) 
when  long ut fi with h  
g in diie  over h  w 
olrv  e the  On n 
within a few  of whe 1 s, he dw 
himlf up in an imug attitude 
his mmm akim, while t other held out 
wards me what p   a ]r 
, with a b dish  th extmity of 
 Who , ou " 1 1 ouC 
Fqur, w the Wtt 
"What do you want " 
" Bhk " I efficlaim "mly you 
joking grit tout fellow ke you 't 
watig I,hk " 
The thqtr paid ot the light atntio, 
but contin hohling out h Wn th the 
dish at the end of it. 
 You hi tter  off," [ id  "I 
ve bhk  oplc who a able  work." 
"We do Khas work," replied t 
fuqueer, with a swger. 
"Oh you do,hen," I swel, 
hl better k Kha for bheek." 
ying, I turn to the bi d 
armgig the aptu r i 
exlriment Hapning  lk up aut 
five minu aer, I orv that the 
w mding un one I, d ling 
ume  much majy  w nsnt 
with hi uilibrium. The n ami di 
were still exndwhile his left hd 
ustainel hi ght ft r his aiome 
I turnetl to the bl d ti Won with my 
work ; but I blundi awfully, broke a gl 
jar, cut my finge, d me a m m the 
Cble. I h a niousn of the fuqur' 
sng at me with his extend dsh, d 
mld not get the fellow ot of my h 
1 Iooke! up at him ain. The he w 
graml  ever, on his one leg, and with h ey 
rivetted on tahoe, lie continu this 
fmnan lr nrly an hour, yet the d 
not m   the faint imhtion of h 
unfolding hilfther a piuue 
ment  the la, if he should ke it i hi 
hemt h fellow metim 
maiu in the e ition for a twelv 
moth. "ItS" I d, you nd the much 
lonr, 1 31 give you such a te of inj 
(littni)  wil/n make you g to 
l'he only swer  thi that w a mile 
ofderion that t h mushe brtg up 
inst his n. 
"lightnin g." he --yonr .lihtnlng 
n't uch a fuqur,--the  e 
of him." 
Without mo 1o, I char the tt 
and mtei it with a il mhiu which, 
 th who ha tri! it  aw  
of kiug the ne in such a  tew 
 W tT, d which ne  ble 
vohmly dung nd a few 
The que em er   t 
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[Conducted b 

drank many's the pint of beer with me in his 
young dab's : 
"There is but litel Latin in my mawe," 
aid he, quoting from Chaw-somebody,---and 
so says honest Ben. Well, sir, as we were 
coming to the Cottages, I saw a number of 
people going up and down stairs in them, for 
I-f is loyal Highness (or His IL H.'s m-chitect) 
has turned the stairs out of window, you 
must know, an.d yet they're not ttuxed out 
of house. When I saw that, I could almost 
have made a riddle if any one had been nigh 
to put it into words for me. Well, there 
ere a number of people going up and dorn 
stairs, and there was a oveat crowd in the mad ; 
and right on the other side there was the 
thing called the Crystal lalace, which is very 
much frequented, owing to the disgusting 
manner in which it's talked about by every 
man's newspaper. I scorn newspapers. Isit 
or is it not true that the editor of a great 
sporting paper printed his determination to 
leave off counting knocks, and pay no more 
attention to the ring, because he couldn't 
send reporters to be blackguarded  If any 
editor said so, he wants his nose punched ; the 
newspapers are all behind the age, and the 
whole age is behind v.. As for "Household 
Words," it's imorantly conducted by a fellow 
whom I 're challenged in his own pages, and 
who hasn't the pluck to fight me. I despise 
the press. Now, when I saw the people 
going up and down stairs outside the houses 
and yet inside,--for the stairs, you must know, 
are outside the walls, and yet under the roof, 
in a recess or bay ;--when I saw how numerous 
the people were, and how popular the Cottages 
appeared to be, I turned to Moll ; says I, my 
Tartar, I've an allegory in my head. You're 
a bull-henri, says she, but it won't hold an] 
allegory. Moll, says I, you mean a crooodile ;I 
I mean an allegory of the l'ile. Says she, that 
is a crocodile. Says I, it isn't. It is this ;- 
When the Iqile overflows, the trees that grow 
nearest the river's edge get the most water. 
So they thrive enorrausly. But, when the 
flood goes down, they die off at the roots, 
because they have been over-pampered, so that 
they can't live upon short commons; while 
trees fresher off that have been dosed more 
moderately, are the better for it. Behold, 
Molly, the crystal surface of a ile, the 
inundation of the people coming from it 
spreads over this block of Cottages. It's 
very fine, my Tartar, very fine to-day--but 
wait a bit. Yes, Molly says, it's very fine, 
indeed, Ben : but we'd best go in at once  I 
shouldn't wonder if it turned to rain this 
evening. 
So in we went. There was a policeman 
behind a palisade, which was a bitter mockery 
of the poor fellow, who must stand all day 
long behind the railing, as if he was going 
down into the area, and have never an area 
to go to all the while. I thought the poor 
chat) was a modern Tantalus, and knew what 

sort of region I was getting into as I passed 
him, showing my ticket, with my collar up, 
and my Tartar's basket under her hawl. 
So we went in, under the recess, and 
turned to a door at the foot of the stairs, 
which led into one of the four family man- 
sions. That door w locked; so I tued 
sharp round on Tantalus. Move on, says 
he; the four sets of rooms are all precisely 
on the same plan. What, says I, all exhi- 
bited with the doors locked, for to be peeped 
at through a keyhole? But I saw the door 
was open opposite, so we went in. Fht 
we squeezed among some old gents in 
little lobby four or five feet square, bxto 
room that is the model living-room, a little 
bit larger than fourteen feet by ten. There 
were a lot of people in it, and a table, and a 
few chairs of stained deal, and a dresser under 
the window ; that is, a dresser by day, and 
folds up over the window as a shutter at 
night; so that it's indifferent whether you 
say that a model cottager is forced to make 
pies on the window shutter, or t barricade 
his window vith a dresser--both statements 
are true more's the pity. lretty archi- 
tecture, tairs and all considered. On the 
dresser now there are clay pies laid out, in 
the shape of hollow bricks, and we are told 
that these cottages are altogether built of 
such bricks, in which the more there is of the 
hollow, and the less there is of the brick, the 
better the speculation answers. What I 
is, that's your model philanthropy ; the more 
a man has in him of hollowness, and the less 
he has of the brick, the better speculation he 
will make of it. One side of these bricks is 
glazed and coloured, or painted to pattern, 
like the surface of a wash-hand basin--of such 
glazed bricks the walls in this model living- 
room are built ; the floor is lava, or cement ; 
the ceiling cemented, slightly arched, with 
two or three slender iron beams rnnnin 
across ; for in these cottages there is no wooo 
used, nor anything combustible, except in 
doors, shelves, furniture, and such like. 
There's some kind of model grate, of course, 
and a slate mantel-piece, and simple cor- 
nicing of glazed brick, and a rod for picture- 
hanging over the mantel-pieces, and a cup- 
board, and a run of shelf, considerably above 
the reach of children ; model children not 
being exempt from a propensity to taste the 
"rat poison," or break the mugs. There are 
ventilators and so on, of course ; that's an old 
trick. All wood-work is of stained deal, 
which I don't mind saying I prefer to paint 
myself; it looks well, and wears well, for 
there's nothing to peel off; I 'd introduce it 
in my own properties, but all my cottages 
are old, and "all the wood-work in them has 
been pretty considerably stained these fifty 
years past ; so I 're nothing more to do. If 
lrince Albert were a practical man, he would 
know well enough that when a landlord finds 
the wood, the tenant does not lose much time 
in staining it. 
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less, he knelt beside her, and burying his face 
in his hands, prayed to God, mol fervently 
than he had ever prayed before, to restore her 
to her senses. On looking up again, he saw 
that her eyes were half open. She stretched 
forth her arm languidly, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder ; and then, slowly opening 
her eyes further, stared at him with an 
expression of wonder. 
"I am better," she said; "I have been 
very ill." 
" Indeed you have, Amie," he replied. 
" What have I not suffered in these few 
moments! I prayed to God that He would 
not let you die, and He has heard me." 
"Yes, yes," said Annie, as if in answer to 
her own thoughts, "I remember now how it 
was." A sudden shudder seized her as she 
spoke ; and she turned in her chair, and, lying 
sideways, moaned. 
At this moment Mrs. Frampton retm'ned, 
and William Chester related to her what had 
happened. "Hush !" she said ; "her manner 
has been very strange lately. I have thought 
sometimes," she added, lowering her voice 
into a whisper, "that her mind has wan- 
dered." 
The thought that Mrs. Frampton's con- 
i ecture might be right passed suddenlythrough 
the mind of the young basket-maker ; but he 
remembered the terrible eamestness of her 
manner. "1o, no, mother," he said, "it is 
not that but she is looking towards t." 
"Why, how now, poor Anniepoor little 
Annie " said the old woman, smoothing her 
hair with the palm of her hand. " You have 
been ill, and I away." 
Annie did not answer, but smiled faintly ; 
and Mrs. Frampton, leading her gently, sat 
her down in a large arm-chair with a high 
leatheln back ; and with the help of her com- 
panion wheeling her rotund to the front of the 
fire, began to ppare for her some warm 
drink. 
"I had intended to retm'n to-night," said 
he ; "and I am sure they will be anxious for 
me on the island. However, the coach is gone 
now, and I may as well stay and wait upon 
"Aye, aye," replied .MJrs. Frampton, "I 
shall be going out again, by-and-bye, to a 
neighbom"s house, to get her somethig which 
will restore her, if she should be attacked 
again; and it would not be safe to leave 
her. 1)oor girl! the fire has ch-awn her to 
sleep." 
As soon as lrs. Frampton was gone, the 
young basket-maker took his seat beside the 
fire, and watched her as she slept. Suddenly 
he recalled the night when he sat and watched 
her in the same manner many years before. 
He was sitting in the same place and she was 
sleeping in the same arm-chair, lothing 
seemed to have changed since then, except 
that she had become a woman. They were 
alone. The kettle was singing beside the 
cheerful fire, and the cat, though probably a 

grandchild of Ms o:.l tvomfite, was purrin 
still, coiled up upon the rug; and he wo - 
dered, as he turned and gazed at the live 
coals, whether that strange fancy, which 
sometimes makes the psent seem a reflex of 
the past, might be, in truth, a shadowy 
memory of something we have thought or 
done, in the long list of forgotten days. 
Iany other fancies chased each other through 
his mind, as he waited for h[rs. Frampton's 
return. It was a rough night out of doo : 
it was not raining, but the wind blew hard, 
and shook the doors and shutters ; yet Annie 
slept on. It might have been a fancy, as it 
struck him at first, but once he thought he 
hkrd a tapping on the shutters, which seemed 
too regular to be the beating of the gusts. 
He listened, and not hearing it any more, fell 
again hto a dcep thought, till once more he 
thought he heard a tapping. He stretched 
forward, and listened intently; and then, 
whether it was again a fancy, growing out of 
the eagerness with which he listened, or not, 
he felt sure of having heard a voice without 
pronounce the name of "Annie." He rose 
from his seat, and, walking quickl3; on tip- 
toe, across the room, opened the street-door 
without noise. The night was dark; and, 
lookin up and down the street, a.t first, it 
seeme deserted; but, on turning again to- 
wards the College, he saw, by the light of an 
oil-lamp, a figure, at some distance, on the 
opposite side of the way. Instantly, he drew 
the key out of the lock ; and, putting it again 
into the keyhole on the outside, so as to 
fasten the door, silently, without awakening 
I the sleeper, he left her in the house alone, 
and daxted across the road in the direction 
of the lamp. The figure glided under the 
trees at his approach, and disappeared ; but 
the young basket-maker followed swiftly, till 
he came to the entrance of the College ; and, 
finding the gate ajar (which he knew to be 
unusual at that hour) he pushed it open and 
entered. 
The place was din'k, but still he thought 
he heard the sound of a footstep retreat- 
ing across the quadrangle, and he followed 
again. Passing under the clock-tower, he 
entered the .cloisters, and stayed to listen ; 
but he heard nothing. Fancying still, how- 
ever, that he had heard a footstep in that dh'ec- 
tion, he walked around the cloisters ; but, 
though they were lighted by several lamps, he 
saw nothing. It was plain that the object had 
escaped him ; and, remembering that he had 
left Annie alone ; and, that if she awakened, 
she would be alarmed, he passed ao-ain quickly 
across the quadrangle and retraced home. 
Annie was still sleeping and Mrs. Framp- 
ton had not returned ; so he took his seat 
again beside the fire, and listened, though 
he had little expectation of hearing the voice 
again. 
The young basket-maker did not mention 
to any one what he had heard and seen. 
Though, strongly suspecting that some ira- 
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rearing it, they have a pond in almost every 
garden. The flower measures about six inches 
in diameter. It is white, but sometimes, though 
very seldom, of a pale pink hue. The seeds 
resemble in size and taste those of the hazel- 
nut : the roots, when cooked, are said to have 
the flavour of artichokes. Upwards of a hun-' 
dred Bonzes live in the Temple of Honan. 
Their ordinary dress differs in no way from l 
that worn by other Chinese, from whom they I 
are distinguished only by having their heads I 
completely shaven. I 
I made a visit to the Half-Way Pagoda, sol 
named by the English because it is situated 
half-way between Canton and Whampoa. We 
went bya boatup the Pearl River. The pagoda 
stands on a mound of earth, in the vicinity of 
a village, and is surrounded by immense rice 
fiehls. It has nine stories, and is one hundred 
and seventy feet high. Its circumference is 
not very considerable, and does not materially 
diminish from the lower part upwards. This 
pagoda is one of the most celebrated in China ; 
but it has long ceased to be used. The 
interior was totally dismantled; no trace of 
images or any other ornaments remaining. 
There is no flooring between the different 
stories, so that when looking upwards from the 
ground in the interior, the eye uninterruptedly 
scans the pointed summit of the structure. 
On the outside, each story is marked by a 
small gallery without balustrades. These 
galleries are reached by steep flights of steps, 
and are extremely difficult of access. They are 
curiously inlaid with coloured tiles, placed 
lozenge-wise, oue over another, the point 
of each tile projecting about four inches 
beyond the one below it. When viewed from 
a distance, this appears like some kind of open 
work ; and from the brilliant hues and delicate 
fabric of the tiles the whole might be mistaken 
for a mass of porcelain. 
Whilst we were viewing the pagoda, some 
of the people from the neighbouring village 
collected around us, and, as they seemed to 
be very harmless and peaceable, we thought 
we might venture to take a peep at them in 
their own little settlement. Accordingly, we 
wended our way to the village. It consisted: 
of a cluster of small houses, or rather huts, 
built of brick, and externally presenting no 
peculiarity except their flat roofs. The rooms 
had no ceiling--the external roof of the house 
serving for that purpose ; the flooring was of 
stamped earth, and bamboo mats formed the 
partition walls between the rooms. These 
houses contained but few articles of furniture, 
and were exceedingly dirty. In the middle 
of the village there were several small temples, 
and before the image of the principal deity 
dingy lamps were lighted. I was much 
struck by the vast quantity of poultry col- 
lected in front of all the huts. The chickens 
were so numerous that it was difficult to 
avoid trampling on them as we passed along. 
Here, as in Eorpt, hatching is effected by 
artificial heat. 

I had long been desirous of seeing the cele- 
brated wall of the city of Canton, and, by 
good luck, I was enabled to surmount the 
obstacles which seemed to render the gratifi- 
cation of this wish impossible. Herr Von 
Carlowitz engaged a missionary to accompany 
us on this expedition, lIissionaries, I may 
mention, are the best possible escorts and 
guides for travellers in China. They speak 
the language of the country, make friendly 
acquaintance with the people, and, in con- 
sequence, enjoy the privilege of going about 
without danger or interruption. The good 
missionary whom He Yon Carlowitz had 
engaged, expressed his readiness to escort 
us on the wished-for excursion, on condition 
that I would dsguise myself in male attire. 
Hitherto, no woman had ventured on the 
expedition, and I was assured that even I, who 
had ventured so much, could not undertake 
it with safety. I speedily provided myseh 
with the requisite disguise, and thus equipped, 
set out early one morning. 
We walked a long way through narrow 
streets, paved with broad stones. In front 
of every house we observed a niche, within 
which there was a little altar two or three 
feet in height; and as it was not vet broad 
day, the night lamps were still alight. This 
lamp-burning rite of the Chinese religion must 
occasion an inconceivable consumptio of oil ! 
Gradually the shops began to be opened. 
They were merely little square rooms, 
without front walls. The goods were dis- 
played partly in open drawers, and partly on 
tables, behind which the shopkeepers usually 
sat, engaged at their work. From one 
corner of the shop a narrow flight of steps 
leads to the upper part of the house, which is 
the dwelling-place of the family. 
Here, as in the cities of Turkey, particular 
streets are appropriated to particular trades 
and professions; one is occupied exclusively 
by glass-vendors, another by silk-mercers, 
and so on. In one of the streets of Canton, 
in which all the doctors reside, the only shops 
are those of apothecaries ; for in China the 
functions of physician and apothecary are 
exercised by one and the same individual. 
The shops in which provisions are sold are 
very elegantly arranged; and these are all 
in one street. ]3etween the houses there are 
frequently small temples, which no way 
differ in style from the adjoining buildings. 
The gods are confined to the lower stories of 
these temples ; and all the space above is ap- 
propriated to the use of mortals. 
As the day advanced, I found the streets 
exceedingly crowded and busy, especially 
those containing the shops in which lro - 
visions were sold. Women and young girls 
of the lower class were hurrying to and fro, 
making their marketings, much in the same 
way as in the cities of Europe. They were 
all unveiled, and many of them waddled like 
ducks ; for the practice of crippling female 
feet is not exclusively conthed to the higher 
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"From hI. Frampton " said William. 
William Chester broke the seal hurriedly, 
and read. "This is strange," said he, as soon 
as he had finished. This letter is in an un- 
knowu hand, bidding me come to London im- 
mediately ; and although it does not mention 
Annie, I do not doubt that it relates to her. 
I will begone this night." 
"Let us go together," said the old man. 
"No," he replied; "the letter bids me 
come alone. I will write to you to-morrow. 
Good-.bye, Mar),. Let us hope yet for better 
news." The old man went with him to the 
water-side, and, nnmooring the boat, pulled 
down the river with him as ir as Tedding- 
ton. They found a cart standing at an inn- 
door, whose owner was going to ]rentford, 
where lie promised to convey him in time for 
a coach passing through there to London. 
It was three o'clock, and quite dark, when 
he arrived at his destination. He inquired of 
the watchman for the quarter to which he 
was directed, and found that it was at some 
distance, in the suburbs ; and he started ageAn 
on foot, at a quick pace. He inquired several 
times of the watch as he pursued his way, 
running and walking alternately, thinking oi 
his sojourn in London the year before, when 
he passed in like manner through deserted 
streets, and remembering, as he drew nearer, 
that he had frequently gone that way, in his 
hopeless search. At length he arrived at the 
street, and looking up at the numbers by the 
light of the lamps, ibund the house that he 
sought. It was a small white house, fronting 
a row of trees, which had been spared by the 
builder, there being no other house on the 
opposite side of the way. At the upper 
window a tiint light was burning; and he 
knocked gently. A wonmn opened the door, 
to whom he told his business; and she bade 
him enter. 
"You come just in time to see her, poor 
thing," seA,] she, showing him into a parlour, 
and speaking in a whisper, as she shut the 
door. "The doctor does not know, from day 
to day, how many hours she may live." 
"rhy was I not sent for before ? " said he. 
"Ah !" said the woman, "that is what I 
have said fifty times. She is a very strange 
young woman, sir ! She has lived here twelve 
months, and never did we discover who her 
friends were, till the other day. She over- 
heard the doctor say how bad she was, and 
that she couldn't live; and then she begged 
that some one would write. Poor thing! 
She's as steady and industrious as young 
woman could be; but she was always very 
secret in her ways." 
'" Let me see her," said he. 
The woman took the candle, and bidding 
him follow her, led the way up-stairs. They 
entered a small room, lit only by a feeble 
light, that floated in a goblet half-filled with 
oil and water. The faint smell of the sick- 
chamber struck him as lie entered. A small 
fire was burning in the grate. The floor was 

bare, and the room, besides the bedstead, con- 
tained nothing but a table and two chairs, 
with a lace-maker's frame against the wall. 
Drawing aside the curtains, he hehl the candle 
in his hand, and looked down at the sleeper. 
]t was Annie. He had no doubt of that, 
though none in that house had spoken of her 
by her right name, and though her features 
were so changed, that he might well have 
doubted. I-Iollow-eved, sl:arp-boned, pale ; 
her long black hair l'ing in disorder half over 
her face ; her parched lil?q muttering to her 
dream: she was still that Annie whom he 
knew in childhood, and for whom he had 
suffered pain and sorrow so long. 
"I will wait here till she wakes," said he. 
The ohl woman nodded and went out. For 
several hours he remained watching her. She 
continued to mutter aloud, though her words 
were indistinct. She moved restlessly iu her 
bed, every moment changing her position; 
: and once, stretching forth her hand, she let it 
fall again, as if it were lithless, outside the 
bed-clothes. He took it up, softly, and looking 
at it by the candle-light, held the long, thin 
fingers betwixt both his hands, and chafed 
them, staring vacantly at the candle, till it 
glimmered through his tears. Then, tuing, 
he saw that her eyes were wide open. She 
was looking at him, calmly, as if not surprised 
to find him there. 
"I knew that you would come," she said, 
"though I have waited long." 
"Oh, Annie!" he exclaimed, "why did 
you not send for me before ?" 
"No, no," said she; "I had much to tell 
you; but the time was not yet come; and 
yet, since I have known that there was no 
hope, how I have prayed to live till now, and 
every night begged ibr another day. My 
father ?" 
I "Your father is still living. I left him 
yesterday, with hlary, at the Islaud." 
"God be praised! I feared that he was 
dead. I will tell you all," she continued, "and 
you must forgive me, and believe me; for I 
know that I mn going to die, and dare not 
speak an untruth." 
"I have always forgiven you, Annie," he 
replied; "and though, till now, I thought 
that you had fallen, I knew that you were 
young and ignorant of life, and, on my own 
account, I have never reproached you." 
"That night, upon the Island, when I pro- 
raised to love you," replied Annie, "I spoke 
sincerely. I declare before God, I had no 
thought of deceiving you ; nor did I dream of 
meeting with another, whose power couhl 
lead me to forget all, and to plunge into 
sorrow all those who, next to him, were 
dearest to me in the world. I need not tell 
you now his name--the past is passed. We 
met again, and again ; and, by degrees, a feel- 
ing grew upon me that ] could not master. 
Forgive me, if my story pains yon, for I must 
tell you this." 
"Go on," seAd he. "I see it all now, Annie." 
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not accustomed to politeness ; she seemed half 
confused, and immediately began to describe 
the route I was to take. There was evidently 
some better feeling in her, which made her 
feel flattered at being mistaken for what she 
was not, but perhaps had been. She accom- 
panied me almost to the end of the lane. In 
the course of my progress through this neigh- 
bourhood, I remarked that M1 the inhabitants 
looked squalid. The very air seemed full of 
pestilenti'M matter ; I felt cold shudders, and 
my breath came short. I thought of the "citt 
dolente" of Dante. XVellclose Sqnare appeared 
very quiet; no humau being met my eye, 
when I first entered it ; no face appeared at 
the windows. It was indeed the quiet of a 
churchyard. 
lXly knock at the door of h[r. Wernstuk's 
house, to which I lind been directed, was 
speedily answered by a rakish-looking yonng 
man, in shirt-sleeves, with a scarlet Calpac 
on his head. Evklently astonished at the 
appearance of a guest whose deportment 
differed from what he was accustomed to see 
in this place, he seemed unable to comprehend 
my request for accommodation. It was not 
until I showed him the card which the land- 
lord had given me, that lie opencd the door 
and led me into the parlour. The room was 
diy, cold, md damp. A low fire burned in 
a desolate-looking grate ; the hearth was full 
of cinders, and the leavings of a late and dis- 
orderly breakfast stood upon the table, husic, 
wearing apparel, mid sundry stone-bottles, 
atrewed the floor. A powerful, square-built 
fellow, in a Flushing jacket with brass 
buttons, forced an unmelodious twang from 
the three remaining strino-s of an old guitar. 
There was no one else in the room ; but on 
the violent shouts of the man in the Calpac, a 
negligently-dressed woman ascended from 
some place below. Her features were hag- 
gard. ,-rod bore .'m expression of habituM ill- 
humour; such as bad health, fatigue, and 
hopelessness stmnp on the face. The sharp 
cough which accompanied the first words she 
spoke, told her history at once. She was 
last sinking under the attacks of consumption. 
Surveying me with an air in which kind- 
ness struggled with vexation, she said, after a 
few explanatory remarks from my introducer, 
"Did my husband indeed send you here, 
mein Herr ? " And when I said, "Yes ;" she 
continued, "I think Wernstuk is mad. lie 
brags about his house, and his hotel, and his 
accommodation; whereas you may now see 
with yonr own eyes whether a place like this 
is fit tbr such as you. Wernstuk is mad !" 
"Not so mad as you think, my good 
woman," said I. "At least not in the present 
case. What his accommodation is, I know 
not; but his prices suit me excellently. 
Therefore, let the door be shut, and stir the 
fire, for it is very cold." 
"Ja, ja. mein lierr!" said the man in 
the Flushing coat with a broad Vestphalian 
accent; and he betook himself eagerly to obey 

my commands, while his companionwhom 
the landlady called Tillmans--placed a chdr 
close to the fendel; and asked me to sit down 
on it. "Since you insist on remaining here." 
added he, "we will at least do all we can to 
make you comfortable." 
Bnt I asked to be forthwith shown to a 
room where I might wash and dress. The 
man in the Flushing coat looked astonished, 
and the pale tatures of the laudlady bore an 
expression of blank dismay. She hesitated 
for some moments, and then explained to me, 
that there was no room in the house but this, 
in vhich a fire was kept, and that to wash 
and undress in any other room would give 
me my death of cold. We were interrupted 
by a violent knocking at the street-door, 
which being opened, admitted the landlord, 
the pale woman, and half-a-dozen men, who 
were evidently the worse for liquor, and who 
would have been the better for some water 
and soap. Their entrance was the signal 
for a scene of confusion, which lasted until 
the al)pearance of the landlord; who, with a 
huge dish full of hot potatoes, gave the signal 
for dinner. 
A dozen eager hands were at once in 
motion to assist hiln. The table, which still 
bore the traces of the last metds, was covered 
with a coarse cloth; Louis, the waiter, 
emptied a bket of tin spoons, knives, aud 
iron forks, on the table ; and while the man in 
the Flushing jacket, arlned with a large knife, 
prepared to act as carver, by stripping him- 
self of his upper gmmaent and tucking up the 
sleeves of his shirt, the company mwanged 
themselves round the table, and made an un- 
ceremonious attack on the provisions, which 
consisted of cold beef, boiled mutton, sausages, 
and the hot potatoes. The appetite with 
which the compmiy eat was truly edifying, and 
the pauses of the meal were duly filled with 
, laughter, disputing, and swearing. Each guest 
i seemed eager to impress all others with his 
great proficiency in London life. 
i Coffee was brought in after dimier, and 
' the men, scarcely any of whom had as yet 
found employment in their respective trades, 
:produced large pipes, and fell with great 
vehemence to smoking and disputing ; while 
the landlady and the pMe wonmn, with the 
embroidered skullcap, sat down in a further 
corner of the room. 
Presently, a man in rusty black entered 
with a boisterous air, which was evidently 
assumed for the purpose of conciliating the 
good-will of the landlord, who at once wel- 
l corned the new-comer. " You are just iu the 
nick of time, lXir. Speellman," said he. "There 
is foreigaa money in the house." 
"Great demand for soverigr_s, eh ?" said 
lIr. Speellman. "Well and good. I have 
brought gold and silver, and give as much 
for a dollar, or florin, as any man in the trade." 
"Gentlemen and ladies!" cried the land- 
lord. 2' You heax what Mr. Speelhuau says. 
lie is remly to change whatever coins you 
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all elected to scholarships of St. Alfred as 
soon as they were old enough. Knotty, who 
knew thegn at Tipton, says they were not 
clever, but that their father had great interest 
in St. Alfred. IIis daughters were infinitely 
accomplished, talked much of "society," and 
did a great deal of visiting among the poor, 
with whom they were not popular. 
With all the Reverend Hugh Philip Ogle's 
(we come now to his parochial name) faults 
of omission, he was tolerably well liked. He 
did not interfere with his parishioners. His 
curate, moreover, was a quiet sensible man of 
thirty, who performed the marriages christen- 
in_on and burials with uneTing propriety. 
Vhen he w,s wanted, he always came; if 
people called, he was always at home ; he 
talked with the farmers about their crops, 
and joked with their daughters about getting 
married. He rode a seldom-cllpped, clumsy- 
lookin% but very sure-footed horse ; had a 
party f men from town to see him twice a 
year ; and had very little money, but never 
appeared to be in want of more. Altogether, 
the Reverend Charles Burchell, A.M., was a 
much greater favourite in the parish of Tittle- 
batington, than the Reverend Hugh Philip 
Ogle, S.T.P., Regius Professor of Cingalese, 
late fellow of St. Alfred the Great, Canon of 
the Most Holy St. John of Cappadocia, Vicar 
of Gllym-y-nannygoatte, North Wales, &c., &c. 
It was an evil day for the parish of Tittle- 
batington, when the Reverend Charles Bur- 
chell received a letter from the old Earl of 
Colbath Fields. The Earl of Colbath Fields 
wanted a domestic chaplain, and the Reverend 
Charles Burchell had been private tutor to 
the heir-apparent of that fair domain. The 
offer was tempting, and the Tittlebatingto- 
nians had forced upon them a farewell sermon, 
kind looks, and kinder wishes. Their return 
for these, were universal good wishes and not 
a few tears. 
So quiet and even had been the course of 
hings hitherto, that people never dreamt but 
that the new curate would be just the same 
sort of man as the last ; and, that beyond his 
looking a little shy at first, the Reverend 
Charles Burchell's successor would be only a 
reproduction of the Reverend Chm'les Burchell 
himself. To be sure, Clipps, the stonemason, 
thought something might be got up for re- 
pairing the porch of the church ; and lIoggs, 
the churchwardenwho was a retired dealer 
in furniture, and still did a little in building 
societies and bill-discountinghad some vague 
fears for the cause of Protestantism. 
It was a great surprise to the public of 
little Tittlebatington, when four gentlemen, 
in long black coats of close and ungainly cut, 
with slender hoops of white linen round their 
necks, and with sleek, smooth hair, made 
their appearance at the inn of Tittlebatington. 
One of them was remarkably thin and bilious- 
looking. Though evidently young, he walked 
with a slight stoop, and his little grey eyes 
were constantly fixed on the ground. This 

was the new curate, the Reverend Arthur de 
Notre Dame, B.A., formerly of St. Main's 
I-I.all. One of the taller gentlemen was the 
Warden of St. Immaculate's College, the eccle- 
siastical disciplinarian of the Reverend Arthur 
de Notre Dame, and of his two other friends. 
Somehow or other, the new-comers didn't 
catch the feelings or partialities of the Tittle- 
batingtonians. 2k butcher-boy, who had read 
something about the Jesuits in an illustrated 
abridgment of Fox's "Book of ]Iartyrs," 
expressed some misgivings on the subject to 
his mistress, who was well read in the novels 
published in cheap Sunday papers. But the 
greatest alarm was elicited by the enormous 
quantity of .eggs consumed at the Fish and 
Golden Piece; the landlord of which was 
seldom reminded of Lent until it was over ; 
and only then by the additional consumption 
of beer during the Easter week followiug. 
Two of the gentlemen walked about the 
place a great deal, and made various strange 
inquiries. The pew-opener was kept in pri- 
vate conversation with the other two for 
upwards of an hour. When she re-appeared, 
the poor woman was crying very much, and 
expressing her happiness to the parish beadle 
that her eyes had been opened.to the deadly 
sinfulness of her past life. All this did not 
so much matter ; but when the church bell 
began ringing at a quaer to seven the next 
morninga thing unheard of in the annals of 
Tittlebatingtonthe promoters thereof were 
denounced as the promoters of a public 
nuisance. 
Mr. lIoggs had thought they might as 
well have consulted him, the senior church- 
warden, before they tampered with the belfry. 
His dignity was offended. He felt persuaded 
they were of the wrong sort; and couldn't 
'help arou.ing the partner of his joys and 
griefs, who was in a blissful state of drowsy 
:unconsciousness. 
M_rs. Moggs was as fond of sleep as any 
other mother of a family of fifty-two years' 
sanding. Her reply was rather querulous, 
but soon gave way to expressions of surprise 
and indignation. 
"To set the church-bell a ringing at this 
time of morning--" 
"And without consulting thethe--church- 
warden," burst in her better half, struggling 
to disengage himself from the refractory 
strings of his nightcap. "It's plain that 
they are going to try on the Oxford doings 
herebut " 
The remainder of this sentence was lost in 
a hunt after certain articles of dresa 
Moggs shortly commenced shaving with ner- 
vous energy. 
Mrs. lVloggs was practical, rather than 
enthusiastic, and it occurred to her that 
her husband might as well have his breakfast 
before he started on his apparent eTand of 
reform. Mr. hoggswho perhaps thought 
that fasting would be only an encouragement 
of what he was in duty bound to detesfelt 
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with the mud, jetting it over their huge ]heads, surmounted by peacocks' tails, our 
backs. But how to get at them ? lIy friend I party made a brilliant re-entrance into the 
was on that side; so off I set, in hopes of I Northern capital. 
catching him before h began his attack. I ...... 
By dint of great exertion, I got round just I A CHILD'.a HI.aTRV (F N(TLAND 
as he was starting for the onslaught; but I v - ,HAE;V;. .... 
still we were too ikr off to do any good by c . 

shooting at them, so down we went on our 
hands and knees, to crawl nearer to our un- 
suspecting foes. All went well at first. By 
the moonlight their backsmnow covered with 
white mud--looked strangely ghost-like, and 
they loomed twice their natural size in the 
hazy atmosphere. We were now within twenty 
paces of them, and I was still crawling on, 
when a scuffle behind me suddenly drew away 
my attention--my friend's gun-bearer had got 
frightened ; and, judging that we were already 
near enough, was trying to make off with the 
gun; unibrtunately, as he turned, he was 
caught by the heel, and in the struggle the 
gun was discharged. I saw it was of little 
use firing, as the startled elephants were 
already on the move ; but taking aim at the 
nearest, an old one, with her punchi, had the 
luck to bring her down on her knees. Delu- 
sive hope! she quickly rose again; and in 
an instant, the far-off crashing of the jungle 
was all that told us of the reality of our 
late encounter. Anathematising heartily our 
cowardly follower, we returned to the olies, 
and sought comfort in the sleep from which 
we had been so fruitlessly aroused. The 
growling of the bears fighting for the yellow 
fruit under the iron trees, mixed with the 
mournihl belling of the bucks, was our me- 
lodious lullaby. 
It must have been some hours afterwards 
that I was again aroused by my watchful 
companion, who pointed out two splendid 
elks, a doe and a buck, within sixty paces of 
my lair. To indemnify me for my last failure, 
these both fell before my fowling-piece, which 
is second to none for smooth bore ball-pra.c- 
rice ; so I returned about three, A.., to the 
tent to rest, as we were to begin another 
day's work with a thirteen miles' march to 
Tanicolam. 
Thus passed seven days, during which we 
visited Coolvellan, Tanekai, and several other 
tamil villa_aes, shooting spotted deer, wild 
boar, bears chetas, and elks at night, and 
deer, hares, peacocks, alligators, and jungle- 
fowl by day ; sometimes bivouacking under 
the spreading shade of a tamarind tree, some- 
times by the side of a lonely tank among 
the lemon grass and reeds, which thickly 
ornament its thorny margin. The eighth 
morning saw us journeying homewards, re- 
gretting the shortness of our leave, but con- 
soling ourselves with the thought, that when 
duty calls we must obey. We had travelled 
fifty miles south of Jaffna, into solitudes 
where white faces had, perhaps, never before 
been seen---our bag was respectably filled: 
eighteen spotted skins bore testimony to our 
skill ; and what with alligators and boars' 

WLLA HE llED, in breathless haste 
secured the three great forts of Dover, 
Pevensey, and Hastings, and made with hot 
speed for Winchester, where the loyal trea- 
sure was kept. The treasurer delivering him 
the keys, he found that it amounted to sixty 
thousand pounds in silver, besides gold and 
jewels. Possessed of this wealth, he soon per- 
suaded the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
crown him, ,md became William the Second, 
King of England. 
lufus was no sooner on the throne, thsn 
he ordered into prison again the unhappy 
state captives whom his ikther had set free ; 
and directed a goldsmith to ornament his 
father's tomb profusely with gold and silver. 
It would have been more dutiful in him to 
have attended the sick Conqueror when he 
was dying ; but England itself, like this Red 
King who once governed it, has sometimes 
made expensive tombs ibr dead men whom it 
treated shabbily when they were alive. 
"[he King's brother, Robert of 1Wormandy, 
seeming quite content to be only Duke of that 
country, and the King's other brother, Fine- 
Scholar, being quiet enough with his five 
thousand pounds in a chest, the King flattered 
himself, we may suppose, with the hope of a 
easy reiom. But easy reigns were difficult to 
have in those days. The turbulent bishop 
ODO (who had blessed the Norman army at 
the Battle of Hastings, and who, I dare say, 
took all the credit of the victory to himself) 
soon began, in concert with some powerful 
Norman nobles, to trouble the Red King. 
The truth seems to be that this bishop and 
his friends, who had lands in England and 
lands in Normandy, wished to hold both under 
one Sovereign, and greatlypreferred a thought- 
less good-natured person, such as Robert was, 
to luhs ; who, though far from being an 
amiable man in any respect, was keen, and 
not to be imposed upon. They declared in 
lobert's favor, and retired to their castles 
(those castles were very troublesome to 
Kings) i a sullen humour. The Red King, 
seeing the Normans thus falling from him, 
revenged himself u1on them by appealing to 
the English ; to whom he made a variety of 
promises, which he never meant to perform 
in particular, promises to soften the cruelty 
of the Forest Lawsmand who, in return, so 
aided him with their valour, that Odo was 
besie_aed in the Castle of Rochester, forced to 
abandon it, and to depart from England for 
ever ; whereon the other rebellious Norman 
nobles were soon reduced and scattered. 
Then, the Red King went over to Nor- 
mandy, where the people suffered greatly 
under the loose rule of Duke Robert. The 
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enioyed himself very much, and had married ] sometimes lay in bed of a day for want or 
a i'ady as beautififl as itself ! In Normandy, ] clothes to put on--his attendants having 
he found Firebrand waiting to urge him to[stolen all his dresses. But he headed his 
assert his claim to the English crown and [ army like a brave prince and a gallant soldier, 
declare war against King Henry. This, after [ though he had the misfortune to be taken 
.great loss of time in feasting and dancing with [ prisoner by King Itenry, with four hundred of 
iis beautiful Italian wife among his Norman I his Knights. Among them was poor harm- 
friends, he at last did. [ less Edgar Atheling, who loved Robert well. 
The English in general were on King I Edgar was not important enough to be severe 
Henry's side, though many of the Normans [ with. The King afterwards gave him a small 
were on Robert's. But the English sailors l pension, which he lived upon and died upon, 
=leserted the King, and took a great part of in peace, among the quiet woods and fields of 

the English Fleet over to Normandy ; so that 
Robe came to invade this country in no 
foreign vessels, but in English ships. The 
virtuous Anselm, however, whom Henry had 
invited back from abroad, and made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was steadfast in the 
:King's cause ; and it was so well supported 
that the two as-roles, instead of fighting, made 
a peace. Poor Robert, who trusted anybody 
and everybody, readily trusted his brother, 
the King ; and agreed to go home and receive 
a pension frpm England, on condition that all 
his followers were fully pardoned. This the 
King very faithfully promised, but Robert was 
no sooner gone than he began to punish them. 
Among them was the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who, on being summoned by the King to 
answer to five and forty accusations, rode 
away to one of his strong castles, shut him- 
self up therein, called round him his tenants 
and vassals, and fought tbr his liberty, but 
was defeated and banished. Robe% with all 
his faults, was so true to his word, that when 
he flint heard of this nobleman having risen 
against his brother, he laid waste the Earl of 
Shrewsbury's estates in 1N*ormandy, to show 
the King that he would favor no breach of 
their solemn treaty. Finding, on better in- 
formation, afterwals, that the Earl's only 
crime was having been his friend, he came 
over to England, in his old thoughtless warm- 
hearted way, to intercede with the King, and 
remind him of the solemn promise to pardon 
all his followers. 
This confidence might have put the flse 
King to the blush, but it did not. Pretending 
to be very friendly, he so surrounded his 
brother with spies aad tralo , that Robert, 
who was quite in his power, had nothing for 
it but to renomme his pension and escape 
while he could. Getting home to Normandy, 
and understanding the King better now, he 
naturally allied himsel with his old friend 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had still thirty 
castles in that country. This was exactly 
what Henry wanted. He immediately de- 
clared that Robert had broken the treaty, and 
next year invaded ormandy. 
He pretended that he came to deliver the 
1hormans, at their own request, from his 
brother's misrule. There is reason to fear that 
his misrule was bad enough ; for his beautiful 
wife had died, leaving him with an infan 
son, and his court was again so careless, dis- 
silated , and ill-regulated that it was said he 

England. 
And Robert--poor, kind, generous, waste- 
tiff, heedless Robert, with so many faults, and 
yet with virtues that might have made a 
better and a happier man, what was the end 
of him ? If the King had had the magna- 
nimity to say with a kind air, "]3rothe; tell 
me, before these noblemen, that from this 
thne you will be my faithi'ul follower and 
friend, and never raise your hand against me 
or my forces more !" he might have trusted 
Robert to the death. But the King vas not 
a magnanbnous man. He sentenced his 
brother to be confined for life in one of the 
Royal Castles. In the beginning of his im- 
prisonment, he was allowed to ride out, 
marded ; but he one day broke away from 
his guard and galloped off. He had the evil 
fortune to ride into a swamp, where his 
hoe stuck fast and he was taken. When 
the King heard of it, he ordered him to be 
blinded, which was done by the putting of a 
: red-hot metal basin on his eyes. 
_And so, in darkness and in prison, many 
years, he thought of all his past life, of the 
time he had wasted, of the treasm he had 
squandered, of the opportunities he had lost, 
of the youth he had thrown away, of the 
talents he had neglected. Sometimes, on fine 
autumn mornings, he would sit and think or 
the old hunting paies in the free Forest, 
where he had been the foremost and the 
gayest. Sometimes, in the still nights, he 
would wake, and mourn for the many nights 
that had stolen past him at the gaming table : 
sometimes, would seem to heaa', upon the 
melancholy wind, the old songs of the 
minstrels ; sometimes, would dream, in his 
blindness, of the light and glitter of the 
Norman Court. i\Iany and many a time, he 
roped back, in his fancy, to Jerusalem where 
e had fought so well ; or, at the head of his 
brave companions, bowed his feathered helmet 
to the shouts of welcome greeting him in 
Italy, and seemed again to walk anlong the 
sunny vineyards, or on the shore of the blue 
sea, with his lovely wife. And then, thinking 
of her oTave, and of his fatherless boy, he 
would stretch out his solitary arms and weep. 
At length, one day, there lay in prison, 
dead, with cruel and disfiguring scars upon 
his eyelids, bandaged from his jailer's sicht, 
but on which the eternal IIeavens loo'ed 
:down, a worn old man of eighty. He had 
once been Robe of 1N'ormandy. Pity him! 
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genius to aspire to ? I modestly make these 
suggestions to you, Swallow, with an as- 
surance that you are at liberty to make any 
use of them you may think proper. 
While I dissent from some of your proceed- 
ings, I must say you deserve high commenda- 
tion for the masterly manner in which you 
concealed your impatience, when the porter, 
who had expressed his intention of opening 
your case of brandy, stood by in idleness wait- 
ing for "his book," which clerk number three 
was making up. You would have enjoyed 
with a keener relish his conversation relative 
o the proper mode of nailing up bottles, and 
the probability of your importing eau-de- 
Cologne under the name of brandy to escape 
the higher duty, if you had not felt that 
the residuaryofyour fellow-travellers were still 
clamouring outside for admittance. This con- 
viction prevented you also from deriving all 
the amusement which another official would: 
under other circumstances have afforded you, 
when, coming forward with one hand iu his 
trousers pocket, he took up with the other 
one of your bottles; shook it, timed the 
appearance and subsidence of the bead, and 
pronounced your brandy "very weak;" but 
still brandy. On paying the duty, you mur- 
mured at the unnecessary length of time the 
transaction had occupied ; but I could prove 
to yo that had your box arrived as mer- 
chandise instead of baggage; or, had you 
been in greater haste than you were and had 
left an agent to clear your effects, the opera- 
tion would have occui)ied two days' do(lging 
backwards and forwards, frown one office to 
another. 
I could see that it was a great relief to you 
when you safely handed the widow and her 
luggage into a cab. The alderman was con- 
ulting his xvatch. "It is now," he said, 
"seventeen minutes to seven o'clock, and 
we landed at ten minutes to five. Conse- 
quently we have been detained by these 
--" (I shall not repeat the expression) 
"Custom House people two hours all but 
seven minutes." 
I must say I heard you repeat your inten- 
tion to expose publicly the treatment we had 
all receivedthe treatment which everybody 
receives who lands from abroad in London, 
and has been receiving, to my knowledge, for 
the last twenty years--with pleasure. I trust 
you will indulge the public with a sound, tem- 
perate and practical paper on tile subject, in 
an early number of the "Warrior for Peace." 
Pray point out that while the vexatious sys- 
tem of levying Customs duty on passengers' 
baggage lasts (whic h assuredly will not be 
long), it ought to be effected in a decent, 
orderly, and .systenatic manner. You will 
not, I hope, take it amiss when I own that 
I have ventured to address these lines to 
you in order to refresh your recollection of 
our wrongs, and to suggest what might, if 
tried, prove remedies. Permit me humbly 
to add that if anything I have mentioned, 

be thought worthy of a place in your 
excellen journal, I shall feel very much 
flattered. 

EDWARD BAINES. 

Tv.lv. is a class of men in England who 
may be described as of the tribe of Whit- 
tington ; men typified by the Whitin.rrtouian 
m#thus. Their ambition is civic, and their 
virtues domestic. They are industrious and 
clear-headed. The apex of their aspirations 
is to become Mayors, Kfights, Commissioners, 
or Members of Parliament. They found re- 
spectable tkmilies ; die the id()ls of their native 
towns ; and are usually commemorated, we 
regret to say, in dull epitaphs and ugly 
statuary. IlL the last century this class was 
usually Conservative in the extreme, and pro- 
vincial members of it rose in the world by a 
sturdy deference to county families. But since 
Reform became the object of the English--the 
one work of the working English public-- 
Whittington's men have been the most active 
of reformers. They have been in wholesome 
antagonism to antiquity for the last half-cen- 
tury; have, in a spirit of true, brave, solid 
industry, steadily helped to correct abuses and 
extinguish wropgs. But withal no class has 
opposed so fbrmidably your violent physical- 
ibrce agitators. Accordingly, no class has 
really such clarions on the gratitude of the 
Conservative party as this decorous band ox 
opponents. 
A volume lying on our table modestly, 
dutifully, tranquilly, records the life-history 
oI an admirable specinen of such men. It is 
entitled the "Life of Edward Baines, late 
M.P. for the Borough of Leeds; by his son 
Edward Baines ;" and illustrates in an instruc- 
tive manner the history of the half-century 
of time which expired a few months ago. 
Throughout the whole of last century, the 
moors of that part of Yorkshire which con- 
tains the village of 1Vfarton-le-Moor, Rainton, 
Topclifl, and Dishforth, were beiug steadily 
enclosed and cultivated by sturdy yeomen-- 
among whom cetain tall, florid-looking, 
healthy men, of the race of ]BAs, were 
the most notable. They held and cultivated 
their farms under the Duke of Devonshire ; 
father and son giving life after life to the 
soil with unceasing" industry, and quietly 
lying down inside of it when their work was 
achieved. 
Mr. Richard Baines, a younger son of the 
family, an exciseman, while quartered at 
Preston in that capacity, nmrried a Miss 
Chew, daughter of a merchant there; and, 
resigning his office, commenced business 
as a grocer. It seemed, however, that 
grocers (particularly Whig grocers--their 
wares being of course highly deleterious to 
health in those days !) could not traffic in 
the corporate town of Preston without having 
served seven years' apprenticeship, larch - 
merits of dignified antiquity made that impoa- 
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on foot, with a knapsack and stick, manfully 
across the hills, with his worldly wealth 
in his pocket, and from all we hear, nowise 
encumbering his march. His fresh good-. 
looking face was dusty ,and wayworn as he: 
marched into Leeds, and reached the office 
of the journal. He worked away steadily at 
his business like a temperate, active, clear-. 
headed youth. What heat there was in him,  
was not ef the flaming sort ; but mild, corn-: 
11 fortable, and cherishing--not fiery and ra- 
: diant. His talent was practical and denon- 
strative. Sagacious, active, he was a Reformer 
i from good sense. Some men reform the nti- 
ments of mankind as poets; some wildly as 
I: indignant satirists; me in a high-spirited 
way as high-minded gentlemen ; some quietly 
I! and without pretension as men of business. 
,. Mr. Baines belonged to the lmut class. In an 
ag of common sense, such men are highly 
valuable. 
We tind him getting on very well, soon 
after his arrival in Leeds, and doing useful 
work. He was cheerful and sociable withal, 
and a friendly man. Who will be surprised, 
therefore, to find that, having set up in busi- 
ness for himself, he visited i-equently iu the 
families of the thoughtful, liberal Dissenters 
of the town--grave, yet cheerful old gentle- 
men, who were hospitable to quiet and pro- 
raising youths ? Young ]VIr. Baines vas a 
frequent visitor at the house of old lr. 
bIatthew Talbot, an Independent Dissenter. 
The picture of that old gentleman is pleasant 
to contemplate ; it is the portrait of a Purita. 
softened by love of literature. He daily 
studied the Bible; he had translated it from 
the original tongue himlf ; he had versified 
it, with strange quaint devices of his own by 
way of illustration, lie had "Paradise Lost" 
by hea't., lie loved the "Pilgrim's Progress." 
lie would walk many miles to see the sun rise. 
The traits of this old man indicate a calm 
simplicity : his figure stands out in the scenes 
of the noisy revolutionary times, like that of 
venerable Anchises amidst the distractions of 
Troy. And Mr. Talbot had a daughter, 
Charlotte. She was pious, and grave, also, 
after the fashion of the Independents ;--yet 
feminine and gentle. Young Mr. Baines loved 
her, and was accepted. Mr. Talbot, alarmed 
at Mr. Baines's "Liberalism" broke off the 
match. But they married notwithstanding 
in 1798 ; and the father on relented, an.d 
took his son-in-law into favour. This was a 
happy union, in every respect. To the hus- 
band's bold good nse, the wife's influence 
added the old English grave piety ; which is 
traceable through her life. To this dowery 
of their mother, the children gratefully ac- 
knowledge their obligations. 
In 1801, Edward Baines became the pro- 
prietor of the "Leeds Mercury," the purchase- 
money having been subscribed for, and lent 
to him by several gentlemen, all of whom 
he repaid in the course of a few years, lie 
was now a public man. His career from this 

tine is part and parcel of the history o 
the country ; but more especially that of the 
leforn movement in the =orthern provinces. 
Looking back to that time, we find war 
raging all over Europe; French prisoners 
drearily pitting in our gaols; poor seedy 
French gentlemen of splendilt descent 
waudering about the fields near the towns 
where fortune det,Mned them and -therino 
with French ingenmty herbsnever yet 
known to be edible--for dinner. Napoleon 
was in his golden prime. Fox and Pitt were 
the leaders of the two great parties of English- 
men. ladicals were desperately situated 
in those days; spies were cravling about 
everywhere; Toryism was triumphant, xvith 
" England for ever," and "the Army and 
Navy" (types of deplorable but hardly avoid- 
able carnage) With "three times three ;" 
the one answer to all demands for change 
being--" look at France !" The fashion was 
to preach a temperate obedience to all sorts 
of petty tyranny and a patient tolerance of 
the vilest abuses, and to use France as the 
"frightful example." Then, almost all the 
couuties in England were under aristocratic 
domination ; to go to a county meeting with 
Liberalism in your month, was to be an 
incenci; y--to be low--to be contemptible. 
To the ,people, at that time, the idea of any 
representation but an aristocratic one, seemed 
absurd. In 1807, when the Canuing and Cas- 
tlereagh administration dissolved Parliament, 
there vas a contest in Yorkshire whether 
Lord iilton or ]Vfr. Lascelles--two pronis- 
ing young gentlemen--should represent the 
county, which cost each of their respective 
parents one hundred thousand pounds; the 
most expensive parliamentary-fight, we hope, 
on record. /Ir. Baines's energy was employed 
on this important occasion in supporting 
the Whig candidate. All the fury ended 
in young Lord ]Iilton's being elected; and 
1Vir. Baines was threatened with personal 
chastiment by one gentleman of opposite 
opinions. With Johnsonian firmness, and Jack- 
sonian "pluck," he appears to have invited 
the gentleman to "come on;" but without 
any hostile result. These incidents will show 
the imtnense excitement which prevailed at 
that time. The questions at i.sue vere, how- 
ever, confined to the two political parties ; by 
whom the mere public were but little consi- 
dered-the right of these two parties to divide 
England between them, being apparently indu- 
bitable. 1Vir. Baine though honestly support- 
ing the party called Whig, was, by his career, 
virtually advancing that cause which is the 
heart of reform--the right of the men who 
can do something, to have a chance of doing 
it. All the uproar about the French Revo- 
lution has not had any success in putting 
down that. 
The great topic of those times was, of course 
the war. Baines, like the Whig party generally 
was in favour of peace, if possible ; xvhile Go- 
vernment was lavishing gold on armaments, 
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attention from all other thoughts, becallse our 
minds must then be concentrated on the hat. 
We must press it over our brows tightly 
enough to cause a deep red ring upon the 
forehead ; and that done, we must be on the 
alert for any puff of wind which may require 
us to carry up our hands for its preservation ; 
because the great surtce of a column slenderly 
supported at its base, renders it very liable 
indeed to be blown over. This is all very 
true, but all these discomforts and incon- 
veniences it is better that we should bear ; it 
is better that we should abide a slow process 
of change, than that one family should be 
reduced to poverty for a gain to the com- 
munity comparatively trifling. A great 
number of families were ruined by the 
abandonment of shoe-buckles. Cloth-buttons, 
it is well known, reduced many respectable 
members of the metal-button trade to their 
respective workhouses. We should like to 
avoid any such accompaniment to the aban- 
donment of hats. 
This is our firstly ; for our secondly, we 
may express an opinion that the abandon- 
ment of hats, vithout injury to hatters, is 
a change now gradually taking place. You 
shake your head. Well, we will put by 
that suggestion for a few minutes, and con- 
sider what sort of substitute for chimney-pot 
hats we, in this country, may be expccted i 
reasonably to desire. The Greek cap is often 
pointed to as something picturesque. In as 
far as its shape accords with the wea-er's 
head, and does not caricature the outline of 
the wearer's body, it is very well. It suits i 
the costume and climate of the Greeks, but, 
I diffidently submit, not the English dress 
and drizzle. A cap of many colours would 
not match otu" sober broad-clothdress, and a 
sober skull-cap, without any brim, would 
pour the rain that fell on it over our faces in 
wet weather. In England, certainly, the 
brim is an essential portion of a hat: we 
wnt eaves to the roofing of our heads ;--not 
monstrous umbrella brims, like those of the 
hats seen in the Tunis department of our 
Exhibition, but a moderate projection. The 
Greeks would have put brims to their caps if 
they had lived under an English sky. Up the 
White :Nile, the Keks are a race of people 
wearing skull-caps. They coat their hair 
with the :Nile mud, letting it dry in the sun, 
so that they seem to go about entirely bald, 
with earthen skull-caps. If they lived in a 
rainy country, it would not need many 
showers to inform them that a mud-pie was 
unpleasant wearing. Every man to his taste ; 
but neither mull caps, nor Greek caps, would 
suit London weather. A simple head-cover- 
ing, a skull-cap with a brim, would answer 
the exigencies of om case in the simplest 
manner. Such a head-covering was intro- 
duced, not many years ago, under the name 
of "wide-awake," by hatters. It was made of 
felt, and was meant for garden-wear. Such 
hats have been long worn by our rustic 

population. Who would have supposed 
that hatters themselves, introducin  "wide- 
awakes," began unconsciously to work the hat 
reform ? 
Let us refer to another change that has 
unconsciously crept in. Some years ago, 
every respectable hat was, or professed to be, 
an edifice of beaver's fur. The unhappy race 
of beavers was almost exterminated ; beaver 
fur was very dear. ]ut---long life to the 
Beaver--a silk imitation w introduced. 
There were then silk hats and beaver hats ; 
but the silk hats were considered to have been 
created for the poor or shabby portion of 
society. Who can say in what month, or in 
vhat year, opinion changed ? yet we all knov 
that in the present day we have consigned 
beaver hats to the band-boxes of country 
squires, and the manufacture of silk piles has 
slipped in at the last moment, to save the 
beaver from following the Dodo iuto history 
and out of life: while its substitute has 
rescued the hat-trle from the union. 
It is in this way, very gradually, that the 
felt hats, called "wide-awakes," have made 
their way ; they have risen already to a glory 
beyond that of their native felt, are made of 
fine material, and crow the prettiest faces in 
the world. Our English ladies, without call- 
ing meetings or creating any stir, have done 
what English gentlemen have talked about, 
have for their ovn parts, done away with 
hats for their own Equestrian wear. Ladies 
who ride with cylinders upon their heads are 
now no longer to be seen. They wea" the 
"wide-awake ;" they are emancipated ; they 
appear in reasonable hats, and never will be 
seen in cylinders again. Omitting feathers, 
and such decoratious as become the English 
woman, but do not become the man, hats of 
this form can be ada,pted to our male costume, 
and by this change of fashion there accrues 
no injury to hatters. The change will not be 
made by public meetings, or by the Anti- 
hat Association. It is a change in pro- 
'gress, slowly, but surely, folloving the cur- 
rent of opinion. The time has arrived 
when any hatter may perceive the point to 
which the public taste is tending. The rest 
of the hat reform is in the hands of hatters ; 
if they will leave off making cylinders, and 
offer to the public hats resembling those now 
worn by ladies--modificatiom of the wide- 
awake--they vill be well backed by the pub- 
lic. How many fashions of paletots and Ches- 
terfields have been created by our tailors to 
their own benefit ? *hy, then, are hatters 
at a stand-still ? Why, in the face of uni- 
versal discontent, do they still sell vhat the 
public does not like to buy ? If hatters ever 
live to be deserted, as the buckle-makers and 
the manufacturers of shank-buttons were, 
they will have nothing to blame ibr the mis- 
fortune but their own inactivity. 
In the meantime we would suggest that a 
great step towards the abandonment of our 
uncomely and uncomib%able ibrm of hat 
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with the sea at hand, to have throvn it away, 
say in eighteen hundred and thirty, are stand- 
ing enigmas. Ever), year the bills come out, 
every year the Master of the Booms gets into 
a little pulpit on a table and offers it for sale, 
every year nobody buys it, every year it is 
put away somewhere until next year when it 
appears again as if the whole thing were a 
new idea. Sire have a faint remembrance of 
an unearthly collectiou of clocks, purporting 
to be the work ot Parisian and Genevese artists 
--chiefly bilious-faced clocks, supported on 
sickly white crutches, with their pendulums 
dancing like lame lcgs--to which a similar 
conrse of events occurred for several years, until 
they seemed to lapse away, of mere imbecility. 
Attached to our Assembly Rooms is a 
Library. There is a Wheel of Fortune in it, 
but it is rust)-and dusty, and never turns. 
A lae doll with moveable eyes, was put up 
to be r,iled fo; by five-and-twenty member, s 
at two shillings, seven yea ago this autumn, 
and the list is not fifll yet. We are rather 
sanguine, now, that the raffle will come off 
next year. We thik so, because ve only 
want nine members, and should only want 
eight, but for number two having grown up 
since her name was entered, and withdrawn 
it when she was married. Down the street, 
there is a toy-ship of considerable burden, in l 
the same condition. Two of the boys who: 
were entered for that raffle have gone to 
India in real ships, since ; and one was shot, 
and died in the arms of his sister's lover, by 
whom he sent his last words home. 
This is the library for the ZIinerva Pre. If 
you want that kind of reading, come to our 
Watering Place. The leaves of the )mances, 
reduced to a condition very like curl-paper, 
are thickly studded with notes in pencil : some- 
times complimentary, sometimes jocose. Some 
of these commentators, like commentators in 
a more extensive way, quarrel with one 
another. One young gentleman who sarcas- 
tically writes "0 ! ! !" after every sentimental 
passage, is pursued through his literary career 
by another, who writes "Insulting :Beast !" 
Miss Julia ]Iills has read the whole collec- 
tion of these books. She has left marginal 
notes on the pages, as "Is not this truly 
touching ? J.M." ":How thrilling ! J.M." 
"Entranced here by the Magician's potent 
spell. J.M." She has also italicised her 
favorite traits in the description of the hero, 
as "his hair, which was dark and wavy, 
clustered in rich rof'asion around a marble 
Stow whose lofty paleness bespoke the intellect 
within." It reminds her of another hero. 
She adds, " How like :B. L.! Can this be 
mere coincidence ? J. I." 
You would hardly guess which is the main 
street of our Wate4ng Place, but you may 
know it by its being always stopped up with 
donkey-chaises. Whenever you come here, 
and see harnessed donkies eating clover out 
of barrows drawn completely across a narrow 
thoroughfare, you may be quite sure you are 

l in our IIigh Street. Our Police you may know 
by his uniform, likewise by his never on any 
account interfering with aaybody---eapeciMly 
the tramps and vagabonds. In our fancy 
shops we have a capital collection of damaged 
.goods, among which the flies of countless 
summers "have been roaming." We .are 
great in obsolete seals, and in faded pin- 
cushions, and in rickety camp-stools, and in 
exploded cutlery, and in miniature vessels, and 
in stunted little telescopes, and in objects 
made of shells that pretend not to be shells. 
Diminutive spades, bm'rows, and baskets, 
are our principal articles of commerce; but 
even they don't look quite new somehow. 
They always seem to have been offered and 
refused somewhere else, before they came 
down to our Watering Place. 
Yet, it must not be supposed that our 
Watering Place is an eml)ty place, deserted by 
all visitors except a few staunch persons of 
approved fidelity. On the contrary, the 
chances are that if you came down here 
iu August or Scptember, you wouldn't find a 
house to lay your head in. As to finding 
either house or lodging of which you could 
reduce the terms, you could scarcely engage 
in a more hopeless pursuit. For all this, you 
are to observe that eveL  season is the worst 
season ever known, and that the householding 
population of our Watering Place are ruined 
regularly every autumn. They are like the 
farmers, in regard that it is surprising how 
much ruin they will bear. IVe have an ex- 
cellent Hotel--capital baths, warm, coht, and 
shower--first-rate bathing-machines--and as 
good butchers, bakers, and grocers, as heart 
could desire. They all do business, it is to be 
presumed, from motives of philanthropybut 
it is quite certain that they are all being 
ruined. Their interest in strangers, and 
their politeness under ruin, bespeak their 
amiable nature. You would say so, if you 
only saw the baker helping a he,v-comer to 
find suitable apartments. 
So far from being at a discount as to com- 
pany, we are in fact what would be popularly 
called tther a hobby place. Some tip-top 
":Nobs" come down occasionally---even Dukes 
, and Duchesses. We have known such car- 
 riages to blaze among the donkey chaises, as 
, made beholders wink. Attendant on these 
I equipages come resplendent creatures in plush 
land powder, who are sure to be stricken dis- 
[gusted with the indifferent accommodation of 
our Watering Place; and who, of an evening 
(particularly when it rains), may be seen very 
much out of drawing, in rooms flu" too small 
for their fine figures, looking discontentedly 
out of little back windows into bye-streets. 
The lords and ladies get on well enough and 
quite good-humoredly; but if you want to 
see the gorgeous phenomena who wait upon 
them, at a perfect non-plus, you should come 
and look at the resplendent creatures with 
little back parlors for Servants' ]-Ialls, and 
turn-up bedsteads to sleep in, at our Watering 
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played me this awful trick. But could 
proceed 7 It was my fate. I took a little 
more brandy, and went to work again, cau- 
tiously cutting another hole in the .iron plate 
next. above-,,and while I was gentl 
the piece, down fell something which struck 
me a hard sharp blow upon the bridge of the 
nose, and, bouncing against the glass of my 
lamp, broke through and cxtinguished it, 
leaving me in utter du-kness, and excessive 
fright. I was completely bedewed with a cold 
perspiration, and I also found my nose was 
bleeding profusely. 
Recovering myself, I lighted a lucifer, and, 
proceeding to re-illumine my lamp, what 
should my stm-tled eyes behold but a great 
ms of the sparkliugs and arrowy cross-fire 
of diamond rays, lying at the bottom of the 
tin frame ! es it !--could it be !clid my 
eyes deceive me ? They had deceived me 
about the horrible "half face" looking down. 
were they deceiving now ? The Koh !no 
no--it could not--thud fancy drive me not 
to madness--it could not be ! ]ut there lay" 
the brilliant thing, at vhich I continued to 
stare fixedly with open nmuth 
_At last I ventured, with a shaking hand, to 
take it from the bottom of the lamp. Yes 
 yes !  it es  it was the Illustrious 
Stranger himself !--his ImperiM ]rightnes 
was lying in the dewy palm of my aspe 
hand ! The cunning spring intended to caus, 
him to dart downwards and disappear at the 
least touch, devised by the subtle brain of 
:Mr. Chubb, had no doubt been the very cause 
of his sudden descent upon the bridge of my 
nose. It is thus that great locksmiths, and 
others, outwit themselves. Like vaulthig 
ambition, they pitch over on the other side. 
These wcrc aiter-reflectionsfor, at the 
moment, I could do nothing but pant and 
stare, and stare and pant. Then I listened 
with consternation--but it was at nothing. 
lIy greatest present fear was, lest b Styles 
should come down to work, and meet me in 
my excited state. I secreted the Prize, and 
hurried offwildly to my bed-room, and double- 
locked the door, and put a chair agaimt it. 
It vas late before i awoke next morning, 
as 1 had been up the whole night listening, and 
continually channg the place where I had 
hidden the invaluable iountain. I dressed 
myself with trepidation--all quite natural 
under the circumstances, lIy hand shook so, 
I could scarcely hold the razor. _At breakfast, 
I could not eat a morsel, and I did all sorts of 
absurd things. _My first anxiety was to get 
rid of ]ob Styles, and to leave the house. I 
called Bob to me, and telling him, with a 
gayish air, that ve had quite succeeded in 
discovering the gas-pipe, and I vas very 
much obliged to him, I put six sovereigns 
into his hand, which I said vas a present 
from the Gas Company, as I had engaged 
him by the week, md he had always drawn 
his mone)and then I told him ve had no 
further need of his services at present, so he 

might nov return to Somersetshire. He 
took the six sovereigns slowly: and looked at 
them in a way I did not like. lie said he did 
not much think he should go to Zummerzet- 
shire; he thought as how he liked Lunnun 
best. I vas not in a fl'ame of mind to argue 
the question with him, or to hold further 
parley, so I wished him good day ; and when 
he had made up his bundle, I wished him 
good luck, and shook hauds with him, which 
he received in a heavy" ungrateful wty, and 
lounged off with a dissatisfied ,air. :How glad 
I was to see the back of him ! 
:Now to leave my house. This was by no 
means so easy. :For how could I risk the dis- 
covery of my subterranean work? The 
entrance to the burrov must be blocked up, 
and, in fact, bricked up, and concealed in the 
most carefhl way. I saw that I must remain 
a short time in the house, at least till the 
mocar was dry--but I did so yearn to be off. 
Where to hide the Koh-i-noor, in the mean- 
time, this was a constant fever to me. :No 
place seemed safe, or beyond suspicion. :Hide 
it where I would, I was obliged to change its 
place the next hour. 
I eng.ed a charwoman to come every 
morning to attend to my domestic wants, 
and a boy to live in the house. I worked at 
bricking up the entrance to my under-ground 
secrets all night, and locked up the cellars 
during the day. 
Finding that the bricks and mortar would 
continue to look fresh and suspicious, notwith- 
. standing ,11 the dirt and dust I threw up 
against the new wall I had built, and also that 
the bricks did not look very regular and work- 
manlike, I pulled them all down. A. much 
brighter thought had struck me. I built up 
a termination wall, some eight feet from the 
entrance, and then fitted shelves and bins of 
old wood in the recess, so that it looked like 
an additional wine-cellar. I instantly ordered 
iu six dozen of old port, and six of sherry, 
six dozen of claret in pints and macnums, and 
twelve dozen of empty bottles ; and all these I 
packed avay in a very regulaa" manner, and 
with a profusion of saw-dust, and chalk-marks, 
and old dusty cobwebs which I collected from 
the corners of the cellars. It looked so well 
when it was completed, that I thought it even 
worthy to serve as a hiding-place for the 
"Illustrious," and I actualiy tlnmst him, 
enveloped in the thumb of a kid-glove, iuto the 
neck of a magnum of claret, and corked him 
safely down, waxed and all, and so left him 
for nea-ly two days ; but I tkncied one night 
that that particular bottle looked at me--so 
to speakand I feared the eye of a detective 
officer might see a something 'special in its 
earance ; so I knocked off the neck of the 
)ottle, after trying in vain to draw the Illus- 
trious with a corkskrev, and transferred him 
to the inside of an old German sausage, lving 
held the part to the fire where the incision 
had been made, till the fat began to run, and 
so healed the wound. I then hung it up in 
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house in Kensington forthwith, at a much 
lower rent th.'m I had it for (on a lease of 
three .)'ears)-, reservin, g the rig.-ht of locl'ing, u p 
the back cellar, on account of the choice old 
wine I had there. I went iuto lodgings in 
the vicinity of Somers Town; and while 
here, I made several other attempts at selling 
the diabolical Diamond, which I forbear to 
particularise. It had already brought me to 
the brink of ruin; yet I xv.s no nearer to 
success, dthough by this time I had actually 
reduced my terms to the pitiful sum of flit)" 
thousand pounds, or less. 
I was soon brought to my last shift for 
inoney to go on with, s the very nature of my 
position obviously required a constant outlay 
--a common case with all great undertakings. 
I was colnpelled to l)art with my turquoise. 
cost me a severe pang. And soon aftevards, 
my large cairngorm seal, my watch and its 
gold. chains, and all my other elegancies had 
to follow ;--all, all my pretty ones, had to be 
immolated at the shrine of this Moloch of 
Light, whose baleful lustre had led me on to 
destruction, and, [ Inay noxv say--to despair. 
The end draws near. I pass over sex-eral 
intermediate interviews, each more unsatis- 
factory than the last., and now bring my con- 
fession down to the actual purchaser. 
I had retreated to au attic--a good front 
one, having a flat roof and two wiudovsas 
it was absolutely necessary not to seem in 
want. Two ge;tlcmen, of the Hebrew per- 
suasion, visited me here, one day; having 
heard, though I never could nmke out by 
what meanstheir fine scent, I suppose 
that I had a diamond of good water to dispose 
of cheap. I told them that the Diamond I 
possesse'.l was of immense value, though not 
to me ; but they should have it a great bar- 
gain, as I had a particular need for a few 
thousand pounds, having been a considcrable 
loser at the last Derby. 
Directly the two Jews got it into their 
hands, they ran with it to one of the windows, 
close up against the glass, cach holding on by 
an end, with their eyes close down to it. 
Then they ran, with a sidelong shuffle, to 
the other window--never letting go--then 
back again, in the santo crab-like way, to the 
other window; and so on several times. 
After turning it about in all possible ways, 
now close to the light, now up in one corner 
in the dark, they came up to me, and told 
me that it was a very nice stone, a very 
pretty stone, and worth noneybut it was 
not a diamond ! 
At this vile and nefarious announcement, I 
was so astonished that at first it superseded 
the rage and indignation I very quickly felt, 
and expressed. I snatched it from their 
clutches, locked it up, and bade them instantly 
leave my apartments. They bore all my 
reproaches very meekly, and went on talking, 
and explaining, and reasoning ; and though 
refused to listen to them, they wouhl not go 
out of the room. There they s'tayed, haggling 

and tormenting, seven hours, till being utterly 
exasperated and disgusted with thegn, with 
myselt; ,and with the infernal Stone, I sunk 
down on my bed, oflbring to take a thousand 
pounds for it. 
As they were going out .'it the door, one of 
them lingered behind, and fixing his black 
vulturc's eye upon me, said, in a hoarse 
voice, between that of an old-clothes' man 
and one who "has a devil" and is about to 
cast it out," Take care ! " (here lie held up 
one long dirty finger, which had a long dirty- 
pointed nail at the top) "take care of yourshelf! 
--shell the stone before the Gas Company 
arrest you ! " tie took one end of his necker- 
chiefheld it up straight and tight in the 
air--and blowing out his cheeks, he made 
a hideous strangling face, and shut the 
door. 
I closed ny eyes, and remahed, if not 
insensible, yet quite unable to move for the 
next hour. I had been betrayed by the 
villain, :Bob Styles. lie had told all he knew, 
and the Jews had made out enough of the 
rest to han me. I endeavoured to spring up, 
inending to leave my lodgings that 
moment, but my limbs refused their office. 
I w all streaming with a dew of dismay. 
My powers were paralysed. I squeezed 
my eyelids together, and clasping my hands 
tightly on my breast, lay there awaiting my 
fate. 
kll was silent, and continued so during the 
rest of the day. " Oh, that infamous :Bob 
Styles !" thought I," was this the good fortune 
the gipsy foretold for him, while he allowed 
my uncle's tin-nips to be stolen ? Could 
nothing else but the destruction of his 
wronged master's favourite nephew satist)t 
his remorseless villany!" I also called to 
'mind the story I had heard of the great 
Indian Prince who once had the fatal Stone, 
:and in order to hide it, had it built up in the 
middle of a wall, and then killed the mason. 
'If I had donebut :Heaven forgive me 
While I thus lay thinking and bemoaning 
myseli] and wondering if I should be well 
enough to effect my escape iu time, a gentle 
rap sounded at my door. I listened. Another 
very gentle rap--and then the door opened 
and a venerable Jew, very old, with a long 
dark gaberdine, and a large grey beard 
flowing down it, slowly entered the room, 
making me a salutation with one hand. lie 
had small dark eyes, with overhanging 
bushy eyebrows, a large handsome forehcad 
a great nose, wore a thick gold ring with an 
cngraved red cornelian in it, and had an air 
of mildness and dignity, mixed with caution 
and commiseration. 
":5[y tear," said he, "I am come to do you 
sherviceI speak at once to the point, ny 
tear. I am come about the Stone." 
I sat up on the bed. Approaching with 
slow atep, the venerable man looked at me 
a moment with a parentM air, and then 
seated himself on a chair by the bedside. 
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a Sanitarium at the Victoria Park. Then let: 
it not be called a Sanitarium. The public l 
has made svA confusion among some of its i 
vowels si:ce it began to talk fanilitrly upon! 
questions that affect its health. "Sanitary" and! 
"' sanatory" have been used. as synonyms, but 
they are two words with distinct meanings. 
"S,uity" is derived from a Latin noun, mean- 
ing healthiness, and signifies that which 
maintains health ; "sanatory" is derived from 
a Latin verb, which means to heal, and. sigaai- 
tics that by which health is restored. Sani- 
tary principles m'e applied to society at large ; 
sanatory regulations are enforced on behalf 
of its sick members. A.n establishment for 
invalids, therefore, is to be called a Sana- 
torium: a Sanitarium would be a place of 
refuge for sound men who found it impossible 
to keep their health intact among open drains 
and balls and supper paa'ties. 
We have already said that we admire 
heartily the scheme of ZIr. Paxton. We can- 
not but believe that there are many sick 
" among us whose restoration to a state of 
health would be assisted greatly by a change 
of climate, and vho, from the peculiar nature 
of a case, or from the want of sufficient means, 
cannot afford to travel. Such patients might 
lodge in a Sanatorium, have the advantage of 
residence and exercising ground in a climate 
suitable to their disordered functions, and at 
the same time remain under the careful dis- 
cipline of their own medical attendant. 
Patients who go abroad for benefit of health 
too often forget that change of climate can do 
little more than place them under circum- 
stances more favoumble to their efforts by fit 
regulation of their time and diet, and by use 
of prescribed remedies, to re-establish health. 
They embark for lome or :Nice, throwing 
the doctor overboard, expecting climate to 
do all: climate then fails, and as a remedy, 
it comes to be pronounced, a piece of quackery. 
As a specific, as a sole remedy, no doubt it is, 
on the whole, as much a quack remedy as 
lV[orison's Pill ; that pill contains inoTedients 
of use in their right place. Quackery consists, 
not in any thought or thing, but in the method 
of employing it. 
We say, then, that the Sanatoriums proposed 
by Mr. Paxton, though not wanted by the 
healthy, and of use only to some amorg the 
sick, are institutions which may be established 
as most valuable auxiliaries to the doctor. 
They will not supersede all travel among 
invalids ; although we call it travelling "for 
change of air;" it is not change of air alone 
by which the patient who can travel receives 
benefit. In the first place, he gets a sea 
voyage, and there are not a few sick men and 
women whom that mode of travelling im- 
proves in health. The sea-sickness is often a 
' curative process. The rolling of the ship, 
I [ causing a constant action of the muscles of 
il the body, has been called a sort of exercise, 
taken unconsciously, which gives the system 
II strength and tone. Then there is the novelty 

of circumstance ; there are the chances and 
changes of the voyage to tmuse the mind. 
Travel involves, then, change of scene, a 
constant invitation of the mind to look with- 
out, and. to forget to pore over the body's 
aihnents. Sights are strange, and sounds are. 
strange; the English car is plunged into a 
bath of French or Italian chatter. Settled 
abroad, the patient's climate is not shut up in a 
glas house, with a collection of plants soon 
familiar ; he wanders under open sky, in town 
streets, among picturesque and novel costumes, 
over hill and dale, by sea and river side. He 
takes the diet of the country, so lkr as it suitn 
him ; eats the birds and fishes, or the fruits, 
perhaps, of the climate he has sought. To 
be sure, cooks might supply each Sana- 
torium with an ordinary of the dishes of 
the climate, for those patients not under 
peculiar regimen; but the house and the 
glass building, with the flowers, the food and 
air of Italy, w;flked into from a street-door, 
perhaps, in Piccadilly, must inevitably want 
a very large number of those accessaa-ies to 
travel, vhich are to ma,ay invalids the most 
important elements of cure. :Not even ten 
miles of panorama in the hall, starting from 
London Bridge, exhibited before the neophyte, 
would be a substitute for the preparatory 
journey. A. "Madeira S,natorium" near 
Regent's Park, would poorly imitate the ripple 
of the waves and the warm sea-breezes of that 
very wholesome island. This is not said, how- 
ever, with the least feeling of discouragement 
towards the proposition made by hr. Paxtom 
Hisproject is no complete substitute for foreio-a 
travel, no encroachment upon foreign inn- 
keepers, or invasion made on our domestic 
doctors. It simply professes, that if change 
of climate be auxiliary to medicine in certain 
cases of disease, that ch,mge can be provided 
here in England, here in London, tbr those 
patients who either are past bearing the 
fatigues of travel, or are too poor for the 
expense of travel, or who cmmot travel with- 
out losing the advantage of that medical 
assistance in which they have most reason to 
repose their tnst. This proposition could not 
have been made fifty years ago, or if made, 
the necessary arrangements could not have 
been carried out. It is made now, when it is 
strictly practicable, and deserves of all men 
serious attention. 
What sort of proposition was made fifty 
years ago, we desire now to show ; a proposi- 
tion founded very likely on a sound idea, 
supported certainly by eminent and able men, 
but worked to death by its projectors. It is 
a little more than fifty years since Dr. 
Beddoes was at work upon the notion of hie 
hedical Pneumatic Institution. "A tempo- 
.... ' " d  
rary msttutmn mght,' he conceive , be so 
contrived as greatly to assist in deciding how 
far elastic fluids will be of service in diseases. 
Among the peculiar advantages of such an 
institution, persons of information appear to 
have been most struck with the following : 
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have three hundred and twenty acres of 
land, very good. hir. T. is very kind in- 
deed to us, and puts all the money in my 
trust. 
'" I hope you will not fail to write as soon as 
you can, aud tell all my dear brothers and 
sisters to write to me. Oh, if you knew the 
value I set upon a letter, I am sure you 
would write. Oh, how I long to see you all 
once more! We often talk of coming to 
England, if spared. 
"I am trying to learn the Spanish language, 
for we have so many in for drink and meals, 
I have sonm trouble to understand them. 
female here is treated with the greatest 
respect, there are so few of them here. Dear 
father, I would be happy in my mind if I had 
any means of sending you some money, to 
make you comfortable. I have it by me, but 
have no means to send it; it is a bad place 
for sending to England. I expect Mr. T. will 
go to San Francisco, to buy some goods soon, 
and I shall get him to ask how we can send 
money to England. I can assure you it is a 
trouble on my mind that I cannot do it, but 
you may depend I shall send the first oppor- 
tunity. I have some beautiful lumps of gold, 
which I have had given me for to make 
brooches and pins of. I would send you them 
all, if I had a chance. IIenry has got some 
lumps given him by different people, worth 
four pounds sixteen shillings. Emily has 
some worth one pound ten shillings. When she 
can say all her letters she has the promise of 
another lump of gold; she can nearly say 
them all. I have so little time, but I teach 
them once or twice a day. We are twenty- 
one miles from church, chapel, or school. 
"At our back-door we have a large fiat 
piece of ground, with the river rmming at the 
bottom ; at our front-door we see the beau- 
tiful mountains ; and we are surrounded with 
trees--a beautiful spot ; I like it much. We 
have plenty of wolves ; they are so shy, we 
shot two the other day, and nailed the heads 
o, the oak tree. We have plenty of deer and 
antelopes ; we had some the other day ; I like 
the meat much. :Plenty of grisly bears, but 
they are twenty miles from us ; their flesh is 
good eating, but I do not like it so well as 
deer. I have bear's grease I got from the 
meat ; I have it for my hair ; it is genuine. 
llenty of wild geese and ducks. We had a 
couple of ducks for dinner yesterday ; they 
are very small, but very nice. We have a 
fine cat; we would not sell her for forty dollars; 
cats are scarce here, like women. 
"I hope you will send me a letter as soon 
as you can. I do so want to hear from you all 
very much. I could say much more, but 
aust say adieu." 
VERY LOIG CIIALKS. 
VH is meant by the figures 16,849.,357 
"A very long chalk," replies a friend from 
the United States. 

"Sixteen millions, eight hundred and forty- 
two thousand, three hundred and fifty-seven," 
answers everybody else. 
:No doubt. Those are the names of a certain. 
number of figures placed in a certain sequence ; 
but their names only. I-Iave you a clear 
idea what the figures mean ? What idea have 
you of sixteen millions of peas ? I-Iow many 
pint measures will they fill ? Twenty, or 
fifty, or a dozen only, or less ? Have you 
the smallest idea ? :Probably not ; you are sure 
that a vast number of peas go to that number ; 
but, on the other hand, a great many can be 
put into a pint measure. Well, suppose that 
you make a guess, and say twenty; if you 
had been asked the same question about 
a hundred and sixty thousand peas, would 
not your ideas on the subject have been 
equaly vague, and your answer just as nmch 
a guess as the other ? 
Now, we wish to know what sixteen mil- 
lions of peas mean. How shall we set abou 
it ? We might try how many average-sized 
peas, side by side, would extend over an inch. 
Perhaps five peas will cover an inch of space. 
Well, then, a thousand so placed would stretch 
over two hundred inches, or about sixteen 
feet, and therefore a thousand times a thou- 
sand (or a million) peas would cover the floor 
of a room sixteen feet by sixteen : and again, 
by fancying a suite of sixteen rooms of these 
dimensions, and all covered in the same odd 
manner, we should not be very far wrong in 
our conceptions of sixteen millions of peas, 
and these words would now no longer give 
rise to the mere vague English idea of 
lgreat number," or the American one of 
ong chalk." 
This has been effected by first finding out 
something definite concerning the size of the 
objects we have selected to measure, by actual 
trial--by handling and measuring some halfo 
dozen peas: then, by means of this result, 
we have taken another step, and gained a 
clear idea of a vast number of them, without 
seeing them at all: and starting aouin from 
this 1.t number, we are able to obtain just 
conceptions of numbers still higher. This is 
a very different process from merely naming 
the figures that make up any large sum, and 
then fan.cying that we therefore understand 
its mcamng. 
We propose endeavourlng, in somewhat 
the same manner, to translate the income 
prehensible numerals of astronomy into lan- 
guage a little more tangible. We are told 
that the sun, for instance, is ninety-six 
millions of miles off. Well, it must be a vas 
distance: but is that all that we can say 
about it ? We could not have said much less 
had we been told that the sun was nine hun- 
dred and sixty thousand miles away from us ; 
are we then to rest satisfied with merely 
knowing, what it hardly wanted an astro- 
nomer to tell us, that it is "a long way from 
here to the sun ? " And yet, how can we 
say that we know how far it is, when we 
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attach no definite meaning  hatever to the [ How many hours is the sun from us I Why, 
'ords inhich we expr our owlge]if we we  nd a by in  expr 
A, imot hly might jt  well ] tn, going tly at a hd  
rt that he knos the gender of the dif- [ hour, without ing y ap the 
ferent c of wos in ti  he [ would w   a y--the y would w 
 t the" Pria  rib." [ to  a m--the  would w old d 
It is ible tt me one may not yet  I die--without i the sun, for it  t 
con ine of the nfusion which ex in I more th a huud y from . 
mt men's n d i)robly in his own, [ But what  the, com  Neptune's 
aut lge num He may argue, "How [   
can you y tlt I am not able to tiuh [ ]t Adam d Eve s by our ilway 
twn etyix millio of mil d eight [ at the Ction, to go from eptune to the 
milHo when I know that the fit  twelve [ su at the  of fiy mH an hour, they 
tim  t  the nd  d when I  [ would not have got the yet ; for Neptune 
rftly cen that I know what ' twelveS[is mo th s thod y fm the 
m " No one doub it ; but that  not } ntre of our sysm. 
the inL e qution , do you ow[ ut we e getting   rge num 
'hat either of th dis m  [ain: we m have me swift t 
l,ly  If either of them we  a [ than a lway  mu Sle for . Light 
distinct idea  your mind, of cou you 11 answer our u for li ht tve 
unded it lrftly, d, therefor, the I from the sun  te eigt nu 
other al. But if neither of them d , [ Eight minu then, unting by Hght, 
your ide of them ot but  extmely [ uivent  a hun& yea of way 
vze and nf. Of wh , for]exp  It would e Hght aut 
ice, would it   11 ou that the s [ four hou to  from the sun  N'eptune. 
 nely a thond tim  large  Jupir,  t  t wilt th new murer n do for 
if you did not know how rge Jupir is  [ us amon the sta. We shl d that the 
"But," the objector may awer, "how n [ hearst fixed sr is three y o counting 
you ever ho  obn cl id of the [ by light, md that there e even me 
sun's d from the h  It is qni[ which it  ronable  sup   mo 
imible that a fiui g should  able [ than two thod yea dt  
 y, Ninety miHio of mH n ]re[ Ve num haunt  , d we 
d end tre," jt  he would int out]  hdly ho  obin any id how- 
twenty mil of untry om the top of[ ever ight, of dt r th th ; 
a hill." This  qui te. till the are [ yet, sp by step, we have  from a mile 
a in which "we may le  gp, in of our om fting,  the enoous c 
me de at lt, the immee disc] which lt our s from my of 
that  us om other worl d su ;[ neigh We  only gn a int con- 
d, though we  y not able  give [ ption of th th it  te ; but even 
tronomi fir their re m, yet that is tter than none--tr th a n- 
we y extt fm them a memdng which fi notion of huge d inmpreheible 
1 appxima, in me de,  the tth. num which, however u they may 
Our fit notio of dis m   be even  the@  d uni  only a 
by using our own ey md tig our on cl for our mple o of tt iu 
le All the  and pictu and pns which they pnd  inst  
in the world, exp m the mt lucid Ame fend only kno how  dig- 
er, could never su in gi a  them, by lmg them " 
m who l n shut up  a k m long chalk." 
1 h Hfe, any notion of a mile. lie must  
alk over one d  it for him: d it  
is th thwe have 1 1 W unded THE RIGHT ON 
what  mt by "ten or twelve m" 
For loer  our meth  m "Do you know, th y ty.  what 
what diffent. 'e me them by time. le A d h love  Eve 
(,r  in ndo uld have ly qui I, one y, om a phol of 
h y other nion aut the d of my  I put my qufion ith 
York d inbuh but tt it w a long  much tn th he w qui 
way to eh of the. W on fle oer h oly, "Y    ; he e 
even  we have not n  th p ve dfion of love  ply the e 
clr ide aut the tr. We ve a   t  which she apt " 
vid conption of two or th ho' 1- A pfod er  ?e only pity 
aytveing,dweknowhow yhou tt Iw not much r for iL t it 
it   York d nburgh. The notion   er a pity ve t pitythat 
ly a diffent one fm that widch we we ow  little aut e love- 
enn ing shor d but fo the  If yy d mt 
til it  a notio d it  a defini notion, with a lovry of   it od We 
e a ay tm heW thesu mo   noveltyit 
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of which, raised hereafter, will become the 
chalk cliffs of Old England. When alive, 
these little fathers of tanilies live on the 
minute organic fragments which are about to 
decompose, and become part of the dead 
world, but, arrested on its threshold, make 
the life of these small creatures, on which 
larger creatures feed and grow. There is a 
bird above us, like an albatross ; but if we 
land now, we find but few birds, no mammals, 
and not very many reptiles. There is a thigh- 
bone some four feet long. It belongs to a 
great, reptile, the Polyptychodon. There you 
erceive a turtle. There are some kinds of 
ard ; others, too, of which we shall see larger 
numbers presently, low we are at sea again, 
with sharks about us. If you dredge about, 
you. will find star-fishes, and terebratulas, and 
other things that we will look at when there's 
nothing else to engage our attention, low we 
pursue our phantom voyage farther back 
into the depths of time--millions of years 
back into the past. Here is a huge reptile 
like a whale that darts through the sea 
to seize another monster with the claws 
that arm its webbed feet. This marine gentle- 
man is the Cetiosaurus. We land in a warm, 
moist country, covered with a strange vegeta- 
tion, in which fern-like palms, or palm-like 
ferns, Cycadem, predominate. We have seen 
vegetation not unlike this when we were 
among men in lew Zealand. There are 
plenty of ferns, and pines, with a few palms. 
Here is a land reptile, before which we take 
*he liberty of running. His teeth look too 
decidedly carnivorous. A sort of crocodile, 
thh'ty feet long, with a big body, mounted on 
high thick legs, is not likely to be friendly 
with our legs and bodies. Megalosam'us is 
his name, and, doubtless, greedy is his 
nature. Mercy upon us! There's a young 
crocodile flying; look at his long jaw and 
sharp teeth ; he is sweeping down upon 
us, stretching his long neck out. He touches 
ground, not after us, but yonder little kan- 
garoo, no bigger than a rat. But now the 
fast little crocodile tucks his wings under 
his arms--tlev work on an enormously long 
little finger--le tucks his wings under his 
arms, and begins running on four legs, as if 
he really were a little crocodile, and not a bb'd. 
Megalosaurus spies him ; Meoalosaurus is after 
him ; away he runs into a lake of water, 
swimming there like a fish; and now lands, 
takes flight, and perches on a tree. Mar- 
vellous little crocodile ! bird, beast and fish, 
as to its powers; reptile alone by nature ; 
he's the Pterodactyl, a strong, massive 
creature, but, luckily, though large, he is not 
a giant. For a giant, there's your reptile, 
the Iguanodon, with bones about; eight times 
stronger than an alligator's bones, thirty feet 
long, and half as tall again as the tallest 
elcph.'mts. Don't fear. You are not a vege- 
tab!e ; he will not eat you. All manner of 
crocod'lian monsters we stumble over as we 
make kaste back to the ship. 

low we are afloat, look there, at that black, 
i muddy-looking lump of skin, with an immeuse 
:eye in it ; nothing but that huge eye and a 
!breathing hole above the surface. The socket 
. of that eye is a yard and a half round. Now, 
look under the water ; there's a jaw and set 
of teeth !--a jaw, sir, six feet long. Twenty 
feet, or so, behind his glaring eye, you see 
where his tail works as he shoots along. The 
Phantom only can keep pace with him. 
There's no defensive armour on a reptile like 
that;he is the monarch and devourer of 
whatever he surveys in the way of meat; 
and what an eye for a surveyor! He is an 
awful gentleman to meet when he is looking 
for a dinner, that same Herr Ichthyosaurus. 
Sharks there are plenty of; but what are 
sharks ? Sharks are mere sprats to us, among 
these reptile monsters. If you please, we will 
get up that creature with a pretty shell which 
looks extremely like a nautilus ; it is an am- 
monite. You may haul, too, for little fishes, and 
find sundry molluscs, bivalves and univalves. 
Lo ! you have caught also a great fellow o a 
cuttle-fish, who has something to squirt out of 
his ink-bag. An antediluvian cuttle-fish : no 
animals are of the exact kind we left behind 
us in the days when we dwelt among men. 
The skeleton in its tail it leaves as a legacy to 
geologists, by whom it is received under the 
name of belemnite. 
Farther back we go into the depths of 
time, and pick up beautiful stone-lilies, 
animals on stems looking like lily-cups, 
and having thirty thousand bits of stone 
jointed within a single skeleton. There are 
some fish, but fewer reptiles now. The 
shores look desolate. On yonder strip of 
sand run a few lizard-like reptiles, one 
with a turtle's beak, and one with tusks. 
Rhychosaurus and Dicynodon they are called. 
But yonder walks a novelty ; a flog as large 
as a rhinoceros ; a frog as to its large hind 
legs, and its mouth ; otherwise very much 
a crocodile. There he goes towards the water, 
and some birds alight upon the sand to dress 
their feathers. The birds fly off; the huge 
frog plunges in ; and after millions of years 
the footmarks they make now, with the ripple 
of the tide and the ianpression of the shower 
that is now falling on the soft sand, shah be 
presented to the eyes of men. The birds shall 
be believed in by the footmarks they have 
made, though not a bone of them exist: the 
reptile shall be called a Cheirotherium, be- 
. cause his footmarks oddly simulate the im- 
i pression of a great human hand ; his huge 
bulk shall perish into oblivion, but that strip 
of sand across which he has walked shall tell 
his story for him. 
We approach a black shore, and sail under 
the smoke and ashes of a huge volcano; on 
rounding a point of rock we see another. By 
this time we have travelled back through the 
whole secondary period, and are about to pass 
into the remotest ages of the antediluvian 
world. Rocks, tracts of country, hundreds of 
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[Conducted 

protested that "there must be a difference," 
and a "]Keister's" son ought not to go bare- 
footed to school, like the children of wretched 
cottagers. From the closet, too, she fetched 
a small slate, wlfich she had providentially 
purchased for me a few weeks aider my birth, 
and which now was tied to my neck with 
great ceremony ; and, finally, she took me by 
the hand and led me to the best room in the 
house. There, on the sheli she showed me 
the image of St. Mikolas, with his golden 
mitre and crook, and beard of white cotton, 
amidst coffee-cups, pewter-pots, and japanned 
sugar-boxes. Behind him were two gilt 
devils, with-their tongues of scarlet cloth 
lolling out of their mouths. I stood in the 
greatest awe of St. Mikolas. 
"Thou hadst better mind what thou art 
about," said my mother; "look how St. 
Mikolas is staring at thee, and the two devils 
are only waiting for the word to fly at thee. 
So mind and be a good boy !" 
My resolution to be a good boy was so 
sincere, that not even the nurse's presents of 
apples and cake could induce me to dry my 
tears ; and thus, with the slate dangling from 
my neck, the apples in my pocket, and the 
cake in my hand, I went on my way weeping. 
Herr Holub, who stood leaning against the 
doorposts of the schoolhouse, and who was 
taking snuff as usual, received me very 
graciously, and gave me his hand to kiss. 
was too innocent to heed the movement, and 
the usher, bringing his hand in forcible con- 
tact with my mouth, asked :--" Hast thou 
not been told by thy parents to greet thy 
master with a respectful inclination and to 
kiss his hand whenever thou happenest to 
come into his presence ? This once I pardon 
thy fault, but this once only." 
Saying which, and taking hold of my ear 
in a familiar and playful manner, he led me 
towards the school-room, which resounded 
with the shouts of half-a-hundred uproarious 
boys. He seized the lock as if to open tlm 
door, but took a second thought, and looked 
through the keyhole. Suddenly, a terrible 
noise, like the falling down of half-a-dozen 
heavy tables or closets, caused him to alter 
his plan of operations again, and to pounce 
upon and seize the rioters in the act. He 
rushed in dragging me along by the ear. 
The uproar was hushed in a moment. There 
was a quick shuffling of a hundred bare 
feet, as every boy strove to regain his place. 
In the centre of the room lay the black 
ciphering board, which had been detached 
from the wall, and by its side Herr Holub's 
table, with its four clumsy legs turned upwards. 
" Who did this " cried Herr Holub, 
pinching my ear with all the energy of just 
indignation. "Who did this ?" 
No answer. 
"I ask you once more ! Who did this " 
Still the boys were silent. 
"Take care. If you make me angry, it will 
be the worse for you all ! Who did this ?" 

"lqobody !" said one of the boys, rising and 
trembling violently. 
"Am I to understand that the table and 
board have left their places without human 
agency " 
"Ye--es !" said the boy, and had his ears 
boxed ior his impertinence. 
This powerful argument, and Herr lolub's 
threat to award a "pardus" to eve T boy in 
the room, proved more convincing than all the 
usher's persuasions; and after mmy accusa. 
. tions and denials, the crime was falsely fixed 
on a juvenile Jew. 
Vain were Herzel Samuel's protestations. 
A cloud of witnesses were arrayed against the 
unfortunate Hebrew. 
"Herzel Samuel, come up !" cried Herr 
Holub, turning up his coat-sleeves, and, in 
other respects, "clearing for action." He 
grasped a large ruler, the well-known and 
dreaded instrument of his justice, lext, 
sitting down on his stool, in the position 
prescribed by the ancient Sachsen Spiegel, he 
cast a terrible look at the trembling little- 
Jew, and desired in an awful voice to know 
why he had done "all this mischief?" 
"By my life, sir, I did not do it. It was" 
He stopped at the name, for, in the farthest 
corner of the room, a fist was held up--that 
of the real culprit. 
Herr Holub, who was a gTeat admirer of 
equitable justice, compelled Herzel Samuel 
to raise the table, and hang the board up in 
its accustomed spot,ma task evidently beyond 
his strength, and which he accomplished only 
after various unsuccessful attempts. When 
he had finished, 
"And now," Herr Holub said, "tell me 
why did you do this ?" 
"You told me to hang up the board," 
quoth the Jew. 
"I ask why you took it down ?" thundered 
the usher. 
All the boys laughed, and Herzel Samuel 
cried. 
"Bring the ' Bock,' and purchase a broom," 
repeated he, taking a kreutzer from a very 
long and lank purse. 
: The Bock and broom were soon in adiness, 
and Herzel Samuel's agony was prolonged until 
Herr Holub had read prayers. The Jew, who, 
during prayers, had been confined in an adjoin- 
ing room (for his religion prevented his joining 
in an act of Christian worship), was then 
brought up again, and Herr Holub proceeded 
to belabour the centre of his person with that 
. modicum of impressive blows, which to the pro- 
ficient in Bohemian popular education is known 
, by the technical appellation of a "Pardus." 
Herr Holub had just satisfied the claims of 
his duty and of justice, and Herzel Samuel, 
bearing the traces of his flagellation in his 
every movement, had just gained the last 
!form, on which he, as an Israelite, was con- 
demned to sit, when the door opened and 
admitted two stout men, whose appearance 
sufficed to petrif.v us with awe. These men 
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of the gutter, and a better sort of National 
school, which was, however, as inadequate to 
the numbers requiring its aid, as the church 
itself. The inhabitants were looked upon 
with a kind of indignant pity by those who 
were acquainted with their situation; and 
Mr. Joseph Boomaway, the great political 
economist, who had expressed his conviction 
that a servant, on four pounds a year, might, 
by care and economy, die worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds, gave up St. Carrabas in despair ; 
exactly as a person who has never learnt to 
swim, cannot understand that there can be 
any difficulty, till he is thrown into the 
water. 
Yet, wonderful were the richos heaped up 
by the toils of the St. Carrabas community. 
]YIarvellous was the manufactured produce 
wrought by the almost anatomical and stunted 
forms which made up three parts of the quota 
of its inhabitants. Those who saw the silks, 
velvets, and cottons, in their daintiest fashions 
and most elaborate patterns, in the fairy-like 
encasements of glass and bronze which once 
were called shop-windows--those young ladies, 
whose dresses were so soft that it was a luxury 
to brush against them in a waltz, little dreamt 
that so much sickness, dirt, and disorder had 
been spent in their manufacture. 
But it has often been remarked, that reform 
arises at tle seasons, and from the quarters, 
where it is least expected. It was so with St. 
Carrabas. Its dull, heavy brickwork, circular- 
windowed church had fallen into disrepair; 
in fact, its dirty stone-coloured pews, with their 
sham mahogany tops, (profusely carved with 
the names and initials of a sleepy congregation) 
were eloquent, though silent, evidence of the 
general state of things. The vicar, who was 
much too wise to live in so healthy a neigh- 
bourhood, had left it, for the most part, in the 
hands of clerical gentlemen who did "occa- 
sional duty," receiving two guineas for their 
Sunday officiating. As to the other supposed 
duties of a clergyman, in visiting, teaching, 
eatechising, and a thousand other genuine 
apostolic offices, few people in St. Carrabas 
had ever heard of them; consequently few 
people complained of their absence. 
About this time the new Bishop of St. 
lIartin's began to do some real good, and to 
talk about, agitate for, and subscribe to, baths 
and wash-houses, and to take other means for 
teaching people godliness, by commencing 
with the more outward lesson of cleanliness. 
Many people had cried out against the 
bishop ; and sometimes with reason, but all 
united in admiring him for his zeal on the 
present occasion. :His unceasing activity, 
earnestness, and liberality, began to commu- 
nicate their influence to others; and people! 
wondered to see the txcellent, self-supporting 
establishments in which the Goddess of Health 
began to be worshipped ; while no one missed[ 
the guinea or two which he had invested for] 
a purpose so obviously useful. 
Fortunately, St. Carrabas was in the Bishop's 

diocese, and its vicar and other authorities 
began to attract unenviable notice. A gen- 
tlemanly, but unmistakeable remonstrance, 
brought the vicar back fi-om his "stall" at 
Eastminster ; and, his conscience proving too 
strong even for his cathedral indolence, the 
Rev. Samuel Grassgrow gave up the living of 
St. Carrabas to a worthier successor. About 
the same time the neighbouring parish of 
Dogwash also changed its vicar, and changed 
for the worse; meeting with a gentleman who 
carried the Rubric to excess, .emptied the 
church of its congregation ; and finally, went 
to live on the sea-coast for his health. The 
fact was, people said that his head was going. 
But the new icar of St. Carrabas was a 
different kind of man. Report spoke highly 
of his splendid academical career, md few lite- 
rary societies were not proud of his member- 
ship. But the people of St. Carrabas did not 
want learning, and the Rev. Botolph Fleming 
did not trouble them with it. He was a 
desperate man of business, had regular hours 
for _everything, never omitted anything, never 
made misstatements, and never apologised for 
:anything. He talked to men, not according 
i to his own knowledge or views of a subject, 
but in language calculated to teach them to 
think for themselves; he appealed only to 
evidences with which his hearers ought to be 
acqu,inted, and never used the word "heretic," 
because a man could not understand hard 
woxxls and doubtful traditions. He was in a 
parish where everyone was working, and was 
here, there, and everywhere; at one hour 
speaking words of ready, sensible kindness to 
ragged urchins ; at another, sitting as president 
on a board for forming a school for the very 
same urchins ; and, late at night, writing hard 
at one of the powerful and brilliant pamphlets 
i which were fast bringing reform to the ill- 
favoured region of St. Carrabas. 
Old ladies, who had thought only of the 
nuisance of living anywhere near so dirty a 
place, began to pay large cab-fares, in rainy 
weather, sooner than miss the vicar's charity 
sermons (and they were numerous--let us 
rather say, his sermons told no tale but that of 
charity) ; wealthy tradesmen, who kept their 
villas at Holloway, gave up their insinuations 
against church-rates, and were almost glad to 
be asked for a subscription. Still wealthier 
men, manufacturers, found themselves equally 
unable to withstand the tact and business- 
like common-sense with which the Rev. 
Botolph Fleming forced them to believe that 
an unhealthy, filth-polluted neighbourhood is 
ill calculated to produce active and efficient 
workmen. Model lodging-houses began to 
rear their lofty piles of windows uponwindows; 
dirty hucksters' shops found red-herrings sell 
less rapidly than before ; holiday "excursions" 
were talked of, and actually took place ; and 
St. Carrabas seemed as though its inhabitants, 
born and bred in the murky caverns of the 
earth, had gradually been brought to the 
radiant and nourishing light of the sun. 
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lost their lives. There had not been such an 
extensive fire since the colony was esta- 
blished. 

THE STORY OF EINEKE THE FOX. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
SUIPTUOES were the feasts at court, to 
which .'all animals were crowding, while 
Reineke the Fox was in his lair. And when 
the singing and the dancing, and the eating 
and the drinking, had continued for eight 
days, and the King sat at table beside the 
Queen, the Rabbit came before him, bleeding. 
Sire! he exclaimed, and all of you, have 
pity on me ! Rarely have you been told such 
murderous treache T as I have suffered now 
from Reineke. Yesterday morning, at about 
the sixth horn; I was on my vay to this court, 
passing his castle Malepartus. There he sat 
at the door in a pilgrim's dress, reading, as it 
appeared to me, his morning prayers. When 
he saw me, he rose gently and advanced, I 
thought to give me greeting; but then sud- 
denly he seized me with his paws, and clawed 
me so between the em, that I believed my 
head was coming off. Luckily, I broke loose, 
and, being light, escaped from him, but lef 
behind an ear. See how my head bleeds. 
Look at these four holes in my neck. You 
may imagine hov near I w to death. Sire, 
who can travel to your court, if robbers thus 
are suffered to waylay your subjects ? 
Before he had done speakhg, came the 
garrulous Crow, l'Ierkenau, and said, l[ost 
noble King, I bring a sad story, but I don't 
hink I can tell it you. I am not inacon- 
,tition to say much, for my heart is breaking. 
O, such a pitiable thing has happened to me 
to-day ! Sharpnebbe, my wife, and I, went 
out together early ; Reineke lay there on the 
heath tbr dead. His eyes were twisted in his 
head, and his tongue hung out of his open 
mouth. Then I began to scream th affright. 
He did not come to life, and I screamed a 
lament for him ; cried, Bless my soul ! 0 dear 
me, dear me ! 0 ! al, he is dead ! how sorry 
I am! how much I am distressed! and said 
it all over again, l[y wife, too, sorrowed--we 
were both bemoaning him. I tapped about 
his belly and his head; my wife approached 
and listened near his chin, to hear if there 
were any breath ; but no, we could have both 
sworn he was quite dead. Now hear the 
misfortune. In her sorrow, without think- 
ing, Sharpnebbe put her bill upon the 
rascal's mouth ; the monster noticed that, 
and snapped her head off. I won't mention' 
how I was fl_htened. 0 dear me ! dear me ! 
 shrieked an shouted ; then he darted after 
me and snapped. I flew away, and sat upon a 
tree. Alas ! wherefore had I escaped ? I saw 
my wife in the miscreant's claws ; he had soon 
eaten the dear creature. He seemed to look 
tbr more--left not a darling bone for me to 
gather. When he was gone, I looked, and 

found nothing but blood md a few feathers-- 
these I bring as testimonies of his crime. 
O have pity on us, sire! for if you let the 
traitor go, it will be said, There is no law, 
because there is no punishment. 
Then Nobel the King was wroth and said 
IIy wife persuaded me, but I am not the last 
who shall repent of following a woman's 
counsel. Decide now, barons, how this rascal 
shall be brought to judgment. 
IseoTim and Bruin liked the royal speech, 
but dared not say a word themselves, because 
they saw the King was in a passion. _At last 
the Queen said, Show less anger, if you wish to 
have your words thought weighty, lIake no 
rash vow. :Reineke has not been heard, and 
many an accuser would be silent were he here 
to explain his case. I thought Reineke 
prudent and sensible, though, to be sure, he 
causes scandal by his way of life. I seem to 
have been in error about him, but he certainly 
is clever as a councillor, and his connexions 
are important. You will not mend matters by 
precipitation. You are master ; think delibe- 
rately, for you surely do whatever you resolve. 
And the King said then, Why should I 
sit here waiting for him ? I command you all 
to be prepared on the sixth day fi'om this to 
follow me. I'll see the end of this. What 
say the honourable gentlemen ? Get ready ; 
come with harness on your backs ; come with 
bows, spears, and other veapons. We vill 
besiege ]Ialepartus. We will peep into the 
inside of his castle. Thereupon all cried, We 
will obey. 
Grimbart rm off to carry the intelligence to 
leineke. He belied us at the Court, thought 
Grimbart, but he is the head of our family, a 
clever fellow, and we shall not hold our own 
without him. 
So he reached the castle, where he found 
Reineke sitting outside, for he had just caught 
two young doves ; they had ventured out of 
the nest, half-fledged, and fallen to the ground, 
where Reineke had snapped them up. Having 
seen Grimbart at a distance, he awaited him. 
Nephew, he said, nobody could be more wel- 
come, but why do you run so fast ? and you 
are wheezing. What news do you bring 
Grimbart replied, Uncomfortable news. The 
King has sworn to kill you. I beheld his 
wrath. In six days all his subjects are to 
meet him in arms before the walls of 
partus. Isegrhn and Bruin are his trusted 
favourites. Isegrim is his field-marshal. The 
Rabbit and the Crow came to complain of you. 
Ah, if the King gets you prisoner again, you 
have not long to live !--Is that all ? said the 
Fox. I do not care a nut for that. Though 
the King's parliament had svorn to kill me 
three times over, I should still escape. They 
debate, and debate, and debate, but it is 
nothing that they do. Dear nephew, think 
no more about it, but come and see what I will 
give you. I have just caught these doves, 
young and fat; they are my favourite dish. 
They digest easily, they wmt no biting ; and 
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They were no children ; there was no reason 
for delay ; so everybody knew of the engage- 
ment immediately, and the preparations went 
on diligently. 
A pastor's marriage is always a season of 
great interest and amusement. In this ce 
it was unusually diverting from the singular 
innocence of the gentleman about all house- 
hold affairs He showed all the solicitude of 
which he was capable to have everything 
right and comfortable for Joama; but his 
ideas were so extraordinary, that his friends 
suspected that he had been quizzed by certain 
youths of his cono-regation, who had indeed 
made solemn suggestions to him about dredg- 
ing-boxes and rolling-pins, and spigots, and 
ball-irons, and other conveniences, the names 
of wl:ich were strange to him. He had 
promised to leave the whole concern of fur- 
nishing in the hands of a discreet lady and 
her daughters, with a power of appeal to 
:Mxa Carey in doubtful cases ; but when 
these mysterious names had been lying on his 
mind for some days, he could not help making 
inquiries and suggestions, which brought 
nothbg but laughter upon him. Mr. and 
l[rs. Carey thought the quizzing went rather: 
too far ; but Joanna did not seem to mind it. 
"His head should not be stuffed with 
nonsense," observed ][r. Carey to his wife, 
"when business that he really ought to be 
attending to is left undone." 
"You mean the Life Insurance," replied 
she. " Why do you not remind him of it ?" 
"I believe I must. But it is not a pleasant 
thing to do. No man in his circumstances 
ought to need to be spoken to more than 
once. However, I have to suggest to him 
to insure all this pretty furniture that his 
friends are giving him; and while I am 
speaking about the Fire Insurance, I can 
easily mention the more important one." 
"I should feel no difficulty,'" observed lV[rs. 
Carey. "He will be purely thankful to you 
for telling him what he ought to do." 
An opportunity soon occurred. The pre- 
sents came in fast: the Careys were consulted 
about how to stow them all. One evening at 
supper, the conversation naturally turned--as 
it probably does in every house--on what 
should be saved fit'st in case of fire. Mr. Carey 
asked ][r. Ell]son whether his landlord had 
not insured the cottage, and whether he 
himself was not thinking of insuring the 
furiture from fire. 

"How old are you, my dear ?" inquired her 
father. 
"Sixteen, papa." 
"Indeed ! I should have taken you to be 
six years younger. I should wonder at a 
child of ten talking so sillily as you are 
duing." 
Mr. Ellison stared ; for his sympathy with 
Charlotte's sentiment was so strong that he 
was looking at her with beamina eyes, and 
softly ejaculatin "Dear Charitte dear 
child !" g' " 
It took some time to convince both (for 
young ladies of sixteen sometimes see things 
less clearly than six years before and ten years 
after that age) that, if precious papers and 
gifts are unhappily lost in a fire, that is no 
reason why tables and chairs, and fish-kettles 
and dredging-boxes, and carpets and house 
linen should not be paid for by an Insurance 
Office ; but at last both young lady and 
pastor saw this. Still, Charlotte did not look 
satisfied ; and her father invited her to utter 
what was in her mind. After some fencing 
about whether her thoughts were silly, and 
whether it would be silly to speak them, out 
came the scruple. Was there not something 
worldly in thinking so much about money 
atd the future ? 
"Dear Charlotte ! dear child !" again 
soliloquised Mr. Ellison. 
:Mr. Carey did not think the apprehension 
silly ; but, in his opinion, the danger of world- 
liness lay the other way. He thought the 
worldliness lay in a man's spending all his 
income, leaving wife and children to be main- 
tained by their neighbours, in case of accidents 
which may happen any day to anybody, and 
which do happen to a certain proportion of 
people, within an assigned time, as regularly 
as death happens to all. Charlotte had 
nothing to say against life insurance, because 
every man knows that he shall die ; and there 
is no speculation in the case. But she was 
extremely surprised to hear that there is an 
equal certainty, though of a narrower extent, 
about fire, and other accidents ; that it is a 
fact that, out of so many householders, such 
and such a number will have their houses 
burned down. 
"Is it indeed so ?" asked Joanna. 
"It is indeed so. Moreover, out of so 
much property, such and such an amount 
will perish by fire. Every householder being 
bound in with this state of things for his 

Instant opposition arose from ][r. Carey's share of the risk, he owes it equally to others 
second daughter, Charlotte, who declared that and to himself to secure the compensation, in 
she could not bear to think of such a thing. : case of accident. Does he not " 
She begged that nobody would speak of such a  How to others ?" 
thing. Indeed, she wondered that anybody Because he should contribute his share to 
could. When induced to explain the emotions the subscription, if you like to call it so, by 
with which her mind was labouring, she de-I which the sufferer from fire, whoever he be, 
clared her horror that any one belongina to l is to be compensated. Thus, you see, 
her could iel that any money could comen-I Charlotte, that w-hich seems to you an act of 
sate for the loss of the precious things, such I worldliness is a neighbourly act, as well as 
as old letters, and fond memorials, which.]a prudent one." 
perish in a fire. | When reminded, Charlotte admitted that 
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battle shp ? No such thing ; a painted board ' 
tells you it is the "Top-mast of a Frigate of 
the fourth class." It does not strike you with 
more wonder thm disappointment--a sort of 
displeasure at the inability to arrive at the 
end of greatness. But there now !--there 
is a wooden ponderosity which at last brings 
you to the close of your search. It resembles 
a huge hogshead painted white, hooped with 
broad and thick iron hoops painted white 
also, and then a second hogshead, and a third, 
and----but the tling is so fat and fore- 
shortened that you cannot see beyond. This 
then, must be the main-mast of a first-rate 
line-of-battle ship--a ship of a hundred-and- 
twenty guns no doubt. Wrong again : "Fore- 
mast of a Frigate of the second class." We 
give it up. 
These masts--and of course the main-masts 
yet more elaborately--are built up as regu- 
larly as a monument or wooden tower; but 
let us pass on to something more within one's 
range, for thes masts, being no longer 
traceable to their early origin, in a bit of 
stick set up in sealing-wax by tiny little 
fingers, may be said to have passed beyond 
the bounds of ordinary human sympathy, and 
to belong to the higher orders of naval 
architecture. 
naces sudlenly displayed, by the raising of an' 
iron door or portcullis, wherein you see the 
contending fl,xmes waverhag, and leaping up 
and down, and flapping about, and thrusting 
forth their tontes, and struggling to come 
out and devour those nearest at hand. Pre- 
sently two dusky Cyclopean forms advance to' 
the glaring aperture with enormousiron tongs,: 
such as you only see here, and in a ery grand 
Christmas pantomime, and drag forth a great' 
square cake of red-hot copper, spitting and 
spirting metallic sparks and flakes as it is 
drawn along the iron flooring towards a pair 
of great smooth rollers of solid iron, and of 
many tons weight, placed one above the other, 
with ,an intemal of a couple of inches between. 
To this interval one side of the red-hot cake 
is presented, and though it is perhaps three 
inches thick it is drawn in by the revolving 
motion of the rollers and forced through, hav- 
ing been flattened ,and expanded by their great 
weight and pressure in the process. It is 
received by tongs ,and nippers on the other 
side, passed over the top of the rollers, which 
are then, by the turn of a screw, brought a 
little closer together, when the operation of 
pressing through the cake of copper between 
them is repeated, to its still greater expansion; 
and this is repeated till, from a red-hot cake 
of three inches thick by fifteen inches square, 
it becomes a sheet of copper of the sixteenth 
of an inch thick, and perhaps four or five feet 
long. By this time the sheet of copper has 
become of a ding"y colour, like a, thunderous 
cloud ; but it is immersed in a tank of liquid 

and after being turned over several times, it 
is drawn out cool, and of the usual red eolour 
of our wrought copper. t another set of 
rolle ,x similar operation is taking place for 
the manufacture of copper bolts. For this 
purpose the rollers are grooved in circles, like 
deeply-indented rings, the grooves being of 
different shapes or different rolls, according 
as square bars or round bars are required. 
A red-hot piece of copper, about a foot and  
half in length, and four inches square in thick- 
ness, is drawn from a furnace, and being dragged 
to the rollers, is passed through the largest of 
the grooved rings, then over the rollers and 
in again at the second groove, which is a size 
less than the first, and so on, each ring having 
a smaller groove, till it stops at the size re- 
quired for the bolt;meanwhile, the heavy 
ingot of copper, of a foot and a half in length, 
h grown and grown, and crept through the 
latter grooves, like a long writhing serpent 
of red-hot metal, till finally it becomes a br 
of eighteen or twenty feet in length, ready to 
be cut up into bolts when required. 
But the power that sets in motion all 
these rolling-mills, and upright dancing saws, 
and circular spinning saws, and runs away 
with tall tree-trunks at the end of a rope, 
and bores holes in thick masses of cold h'on, 
and cuts brass like cheese, or shaves a surface 
of it with far more ease and softness than. 
most razors shave a beard--where is this 
power ? Behold him yonder ! There he is in 
his house--the black and oily Majesty of. 
Steam-power. 
I approach his dingy, vibrating, ominous- 
house, and look through his small, square, 
smutty, open window. There he is, all black 
and shiny, ponderously heaving and sliding up 
and down, and bowing like Pluto, and ducking 
under, and curtseying with coy retirement, 
and twirling iron dumb-bells in the ah; as if 
in triumph, and panting, and gasping, and 
blowing and snorting, and puffing and working 
incessantly, and whistling and drinking, and 
smoking ! Truly, a most wonderful fellow 
a great savage king, or, rather, one of the 
savage Pagods, civilised into reason and 
utility. 
The purpose and result of all these mate- 
rials, appliances, and means, and powers, is to 
be seen beneath each of those enormous light- 
coloured roofings, like Brobdignag bonnets, 
full of square glass windows. Beneath each 
of these is embedded a stupendous fabric of 
shapely oak planks and beams, united toge-- 
ther with copper bolts, and massive wooden 
pins, as big as truncheons, and iron-work, and 
glue as hard as stone. It sweeps downwards 
into a deep cradle of beams below, and its 
wooden walls sweep up,yard to a towering 
altitude. The object is one which does a 
strong man good to contemplate. It is an 
immense satisfaction. It is the complete 
realisation of a great ideaa whole, compact, 
useful, majestic, and entire thing. But a con- 
templation of the subordinate parts, has given 
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devoted nearly his whole life. He made 
models, he tried experiments, he brought to 
bear all his prodigious knowledge of mathe- 
maties on the subject of travelling in air, 
with an enthusiasm, a childish earnestness, 
which is not uncharacteristic of genius. 
He studiel every natural law which was 
likely to advance him towards the consum- 
mation of all his hopes and desires--namely, 
the ability to fly. At one time his little 
garden was turned into an aviary. He filled 
it with birds of various kinds, to study the 
mechanism of their powers of flight. There 
was the eagle and the dove, the vulture and 
the sparrow, all of which were made subser- 
vient to his darling object. He has often 
explained all this to me. " The Golden 
Eagle," he once said, "can cleave the air 
at the rate of fo'ty miles an hour. qow, if 
1 can succeed in imitating the mechanism by 
which he travels in space, exactly and effi- 
ciently, of course, my nmchine will move in the 
air at the same pace." What could I say  
argument, no warning, availed. Still he went 
on, hoping and working, and buying expensive 
tools and materials. :Ke completed a(irial 
ships one after another; and although none 
of them answered, he was never discouraged. 
At one time, however, he thought he had 
succeeded. .His contrivance -as a curious 
affair, shot out of a bomb ; but it was about 
as buoyant as a shot, fell, and failed, dis- 
heartening everybody but the persevering 
projector. Still he did not wholly neglect 
useful productions, and several times made 
improvements in mechanism, and sold them 
for very good prices, that the money went as 
fast as it came. ]=[is winged legasus was a 
merciless Ogre, which swallowed up all the 
money the old German earned. 
Last Christmas-eve, in laris, five of us 
were collected, after dinner, round a roaring 
fire, half wood, half charcoal. For some 
time the conversation was general enough. 
We spoke of England and of an English 
Christmas. The magic spell of the fireside 
was felt, and the word =' home " hung on 
the trembling lip of all; for we were in a 
foreign land ; ve vere all English, save one. 
There was a lawyer, the most unlawyer-like 
man I ever knew, a noble-hearted fellow, 
whom to know is to like ; there was a poet, 
of an eccentric order of merit, whose love 
of invective, bitter satire, and intense pro- 
pensity to hatewhose fantastic and Ger- 
manic cast of philosophy will ever prevent his 
succeeding among rational beings ; then there 
was an artist, a young man well known in the 
world, not half so much as he deserves, if 
kindness of soul could ever make a man 
famous ; there was Citizen Karl .Herwitz, as 
he loved to be called ; lastly myself. I had 
been speaking of some far-off land, relating 
some personal adventure ; and, with com- 
mendable modesty, feeling that I had held 
possession of the chair quite long enough, 
paused for a reply. 

"Tell us your adventures at the Court of 
Konningen," said the poet, standing up to 
see that his hair hung tastefully around his 
'shoulders, addressing at the same time Karl, 
. and mentioning the name of one of the smaller 
German states "I have heard it before, but 
it will be new to the rest, and I promise them 
a rich treat." 
"Ah!" sighed the German, with a huge 
puff at his long pipe ; that waz an adventure 
--or rather a whole string of adventures. 
have told it several times ; but, if you like, 
I will tell it again." 
! All warmly called on the German to keep 
his promise. After freshly loading his pipe, 
and taking a drain at his glass, he drew his 
arm-chair closer to the fire, settled his feet on 
the chenets, and began his narrative in 
quaint and strange English, which I shall not 
seek to copy :-- 
I had spent all my money. I had sold all 
my property. There remained nothing but 
a" little furniture in my house, which was in a 
quiet retired quar*er of the town ; but then 
had completed a machine, and sent it for the 
approval of the 1Y[inister of the Interior, who 
promised to purchase it for the government. 
I now looked forward with delight to a long 
career of success, and saw the completion of 
my flying machine in prospect. On this I de- 
pended, and still depend, for fame, reputation, 
and fortune. 
"I had then a good wife and four children ; 
she is dead now." The Gelnan paused, 
puffed away vigorously at his pipe, and tried 
to hide his emotion from our view by en- 
veloping himself in smoke. 
"I was naturally impatient for some result, '" 
he continued, when his face became once more 
visible.--I used to go every day to the Iinis- 
ter, and wait in the antechamber, with other 
suitors, for my turn. Weeks passed, and then 
months, and yet it never came. But we 
must all eat, and six mouths are not fed 
for nothing. We had no resources, save our 
clothes and our furniture. My clothes were 
needed to go out with, so the furniture went 
first. One m'ticle was sold, and the produce 
applied by my careful wife to the wants of 
the family. We had come to that point when 
food is the only thing which must be looked 
on as a necessity. We lived hardly indeed. 
Bread, and a little soup, was all we ever 
attempted to indulge in. 
Six months passed without any change 
for the better. I went to the Minister's every 
day ; sometimes I saw him, and sometimes 
did not. He was alvays very polite, bowed 
to me affably, said my machine was under 
consideration, should be reported on im- 
mediately, and passed on his way. It was 
the dead of winter. Every m'ticle of furniture 
was now gone, my wife and children having 
not gone out for two months for want of 
clothes. We huddled together, for warmth, 
on two straw mattresses, in the corner of 
empty room, without table, without chairs, 
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themselves} disagreeable manner by not 
going to bed at all. 
People who stop up, or out all ight, 
may be divided into three classes :mFirst, 
editors bakers, market-gardeners, and all 
those who are kept out of their beds by 
, 
business. Secondly, gentlemen and gents," 
anxious to cultivate a knowledge of the 
"lark" species, or intent on the navigation of 
the "spree." Thirdly, and lastly, those ladies l 
and gentlemen who do not go to bed, for the 
very simple reason that they have no beds to 
go to. 
The members of this last class--a very 
numerous onemare said, facetiously, to possess 
"the key of the street." And a remarkably 
disa-eeable key it is. It will unlock for 
you all manner of caskets you would fain 
know nothing about. It is the "open sesame" 
to dens you never saw before, and would 
much rather never see again,ma key to know- 
ledge which should surely make the learner 
a sadder man, if it make him not a wiser one. 
Come with me, luxuriant tenant of heavy- 
draped four-postermbasker on feather-bed, 
and nestler in lawn sheeta Come with 
me, comfortable civic bolster-presser--snug 
woollen nightcap wearer. Come with me, 
even workman labourer, peasantsleeper on 
narrow pallet--though your mattress be hard, 
and your rug coarse. Leave your bedbad 
as it may beand gaze on those who have no 
beds at all. Follow with me the veins and 
arteries of this huge giant that lies a-sleeping. 
Listen while with "the key of the street" 
unlock the stony coffer, and bring forth the 
book, and from the macadamised page read 
forth the lore of midnight London Life. 
I have no bed to-night. Why, it matters 
not. Perhaps I have lost my latch-key, 
perhaps I never had one ; yet am fearful of 
knocking up my landlady after midnight. 
Perhaps I have a capricea fancymfor stop- 
ping up all night. At all events I have no 
bed ; and, saving ninepence (sixpence in silver 
and threepence in coppers), no money. 
must walk the streets all night ; for I cannot, 
look you, get anything in the shape of a bed 
for less than a shilling. Coffee-houses, into 
whichseduced by their cheap appearance-- 
I have entered, and where I have humbly 
sought a lodging, laugh my ninepence to 
scorn. They demand impossible eighteen- 
pencesunattainable shillings. There is 
clearly no bed for me. 

it is an establishment of the "glass of ale and 
sandwich" description) is an early-closing 
one; and the proprietm; as he serves me, 
yawningly orders the pot-boy to put up the 
shutters, for he is "off to bed." Happy pro- 
prietor! There is a bristly-bearded tailor, 
too, very beery, having his last pint, who 
utters a similar somniirous intention. He 
calls it "Bedfordshire." Thrice happy tailor 
I envy him fiercely, as he goes out, though, 
God wot, his bed-chamber may be but a 
squalid attic, and his bed a tattered hop-sack, 
with a slop great-coat--from the emporium of 
lYlessrs, lYlelchisidech and Son, and which he 
has been working at all day--for a coverlid. 
I envy his children (I am sure he has a 
frouzy, ragged brood of them), for they have 
at least somewhere to sleep,--I haven't. 
I watch, with a species of lazy curiosity, 
the whole process of closing the "Original 
Burton 4Ae House," from the sudden shooting 
up of the shutters, through the area grating, 
like gigantic Jacks-in-a-box, to the final 
adjustment of screws and iron nuts. Then 
bend my steps westward, and, at the corner of 
Wellington Street, stop to contemplate a 
cab-stand. 
Cudgel thyself, weary Brain,exhaust 
thyself, Invention,torture thyself, Ingenuity 
all, and in vain, for the miserable acquisi- 
tion of six feet of mattress and a blanket ! 
Had I the delightftfl impudence, nowthe 
calm andacity---of my friend, Bolt, I should 
not be five minutes without a bed. Bolt, 
verily believe, would not have the slightest 
hesitation in walking into the grandest hotel 
in Albemarle Street or Jermyn Street, asking 
for supper and a bootjack, having his bed 
warmed, and would trust to Providence and 
his happy knack of falling, like a cat, on 
all-fours, for deliverance in the morning. 
could as soon imitate Bolt as I could dance 
on the tight-rope. Spunge again, that stern 
Jeremy Diddler, who always bullies you when 
you relieve him, and whose request for the 
loan of half-a-crown is more like a threat 
than a petitionSpunge I say, would make 
a violent irruption into a friend's room ; and, 
if he did not turn him out of his bed, would 
at least take possession of his sofa and his 
great-coats for the night, and impetuously 
demand breakfast in the morning. If I were 
only Spunge, now ! 
What am I to do  It's just a quarter past 
twelve ; how am I to walk about till noon to- 

It is midnight--so the clanging tongue of 
St. Dunstan's tells memas I stand thus, bed- 
less, at Temple Bar. I have walked a good 
deal during the day, and have an uncomfort- 
able sensation in my feet, suggesting the idea 
that the soles of my boots are made of roasted 
brick-bat. I am thirsty, too (it is July, and 
sultry), and, just as the last chime of St. 
Dunstan's is heard, I have half-a-pint of 
porter--and a ninth part of my ninepence is 
gone from me for ever. The public-house 
where I bare it (or rather the beer-shop ; for 

morrow ? Suppose I walk three miles an hour, 
am I to walk thirty-five miles in these fearful 
London streets ? Suppose it rains, can I stand 
under an archway for twelve hours ? 
I have heard of the dark arches of the 
Adelphi, and of houseless vagrants crouching 
there,, by night. But, then, I have read m" 
i Household Words," that police constables 
'are nightly enjoined by their inspectors to 
rout out these vagrants, and drive them from 
their squalid refuge. Then there are the dry 
arches of Waterloo Bridge, and the railway 
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I had not dismounted, we should probably 
have rolled back together. 
When I reached the top of the bank, rather 
out of breath, I looked back, ad saw David 
making piteous signs, as he moved off rapidly, 
for me to push along. But this was easer 
said than done; the brown home would not 
let me come near him. Round and round he 
went, rearing and plunging, until I was quite. 
exhausted. Coaxing and threatening were 
alike useless ; every moment it was getting 
darker. Once I thought of letting the brute 
go, and swimming back to David.. But when 
I looked at the stream, and thought of Laura, 
that idea was dismissed. Another tussle, in 
which we ploughed up the sand in a circle, 
was equally fruitless, and I began to think he 
would keep me there to be drowned, for to 
cross to 1)arkgate on foot before the tide came 
up strong, seemed hopeless. At length, find- 
ing I could not get to touch his shoulder, I 
seized the opportunity, when he was close to 
the bank of the stream, and catching the curb 
sharply in both hands, backed him half way 
down ahnost into the water. Before he had 
quite struggled up to the top, I threw myself 
into the saddle, and was carried off at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour toward the sea. 
But I soon gathered up the reins, and, firm 
in my seat, turned my Taxtal"s head toward 
the point where I could see the white wind-, 
mill gleaming through the twilight on the 
Cheshire shore. 
I felt that I had not a moment to spare. The 
sand, so firm in the morning sounded damp 
under my home's stride ; the little stagnant 
pools filled visibly, and joining formed shallow 
lakes, through which we dashed in a shower 
of spray ; and every now and then we leaped 
over, or plunged into deep holes. At first I 
tried to choose a path, but as it rapidly grew 
darker, I sat back in my saddle, and with my 
eyes fixed on the tower of the indmill, held 
my horse firmly into a hand gallop, and kept 
a straight line. :He was a famous deep-chested 
long-striding little fellow, and bounded along 
as fresh as when I started. By degrees my 
spirits began to rise ; I thought the danger 
past; I felt confidence in myself and horse, 
and shouted to him in encouraging triumph. 
Already I was, in imagination, landed and re- 
lating my day's adventures to Laura, when 
with a heavy plunge down on his head, right 
over went the brown stallion, and away I 
ilew as far as the reins, fortunately fast 
grasped, would let me. Blinded with wet 
sand, startled, shaken, confused, by a sort of 
instinct, I scrambled to my feet almost as 
soon as my horse, who had fallen over a set of 
salmon-net stakes. Even in the instant of my 
fall, all the horror of my situation was 
mentally visible to me. In a moment I lived 
years. I felt that I was a dead man; I 
wondered if my body would be found; I 
thought of what my friends would say; I 
thought of letters in my desk I wished burned. 
I thought of relatives to whom my journey to 

Parkgate was unknown, of debts I wished 
paid, of parties with whom I had quarrelled, 
and wished I had been reconciled. I wondered 
whether Laura would mourn for me, whether 
she really loved me. In fact, the most serious 
and ridiculous thoughts were jumbled alto- 
gether, while I muttered, once or twice, a 
asty prayer ; and yet I did not lose a moment 
in remounting. This time my horse made no. 
resistance, but stood over-his hocks in a pool 
of salt water, and trembled and snorted--no 
fiercely, but in fear. There was no time to 
lose. I looked round for the dark line of the 
shore ; it had sunk in the twilight. I looked 
again for the white tower ; it had disappeared.. 
The fall and the rolling, and turning of the 
horse in rising, had conthsed all my notions 
of the points of the compass. I could not 
tell whether it was the dark clouds from the 
sea, or the dizzy whirling of my brain ; but 
it seemed to have become black night in a 
moment. 
The water seemed to flow in all directions 
round and round. I tried, but could not tell 
which was the sea, and which the river side. 
The wind, too, seemed to shift and blow from 
all points of the compass. 
Then, "Softly," I said to myself, "be calm ; 
you are confused by terror ; be a man ;" and 
pride came to my rescue. I closed my eyes 
for a moment, .and whispered, "Oh Lord, save 
me." Then with an ettbrt, calmer, as though 
I had gulped down something, I opened my 
eyes, stood up in my stirrups and peered into 
the darkness. As far as I could see, were 
patches of water eating up the dry bits of 
sand; as far as I could hear, a rushing tide 
was on all sides. Four times, in difibrent 
directions, I pushed on, and stopped when I 
found the water rising over the shoulders of 
my horse. 
I drew up on a sort of island of sand, which 
was every minute growing less, and gathering 
all the strength of my lungs, shouted again 
and again, and then listened ; but there cune 
no answering shout. Suddenly, a sound of 
music came floating past me. I could dis- 
tingnish the air ; it was the military band 
1 1  
p ay'ng :Home, sweet :Home." I tried to 
gather from what quarter the sound came ; 
but each time the wind instruments brayed 
out loudly, the sounds seemed to come to me 
from everydirection at once. ".Ah !" Ithought, 
"I shall see home no more." I could have 
wept, but I had no time ; my eyes were staring 
through the darkness, and my home plunging 
and rearing, gave me no rest for weeping. 
I gave him his head once, having heard that 
horses from ships sunk at sea, have reached 
land distant ten miles, by instinct; but the 
alternation of land and shallow and deep 
water confused his senses, and destroyed the 
calm power which might have been developed 
in the mere act of swimming. 
At length, after a series of vain efforts, I 
grew calm and resigned. I made up my mind 
to die. I took my handkerchief from my 
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[Conducted by 

You have, iu England, but a vague idea 
what this Lynching is ; how absolutely essen- 
tial it is at present, only a life in the hills for 
some months could show you. I will describe 
to you what I have seen. Picture yourself on 
the top of a hill in a pine-.ibrest ; the stumps 
of felled trees lying round ; a wide row of log 
and shingled huts on the slopes of the hill, 
forming the town. On the hill-top a crowd 
of rough-looking men in beards, felt hats, red 
tt:Lnnel shirts, and long boots. They appoint a 
president by acclamation, and one of the crowd 
getting on a stump, expl.'dns that the object of 
the meeting is to try certain men for stealing 
a purse of gold-dust out of a store in the town. 
He says the prisoners are at present in the 
hands of the sheriff, and their committal to 
the prison at Marysville has been made out 
(here a laugh and a growl) ; but is it the will 
of the meeting that men suspected of such 
crimes be let loose, &c. ? alluding to the dis- 
tance, and the notorious laxity in matters of 
this kind at iXlarysville. Guided always by 
their president (the Americans are peculiarly 
apt in the conduct of public meetings), they 
elect a sheriff pro tern., and a committee of 
safety, and out steps a splendid sample of the 
miner, and is followed by his committee. 
They are ordered by the crowd to take the 
psoners out of legal custody, and to produce 
them istanter. 
:Presently they return with the culprits. The 
authorities had resisted, says the sheriff, in 
reporting progress, and did their duty as they 
were sworn ; but were overpowered, by which 
act the said legal authorities lose nothing of 
their popularity. The sheriff then clears a 
ring, and the prisoners sit down on the 
ground in the midst of their guards, and coun- 
sel are appointed by the meeting, and are 
paid one hundred dollars for their services. 
The prisoners plead poverty. A jury of six 
is sworn. Several jurors named, object ; their 
pleas are put to the vote, and accepted or 
refused. The people's sheriff is ordered to 
bring up the witnesses pro and con, and a judge 
is appointed; not, however, without some 
trouble ; for those named who have held com- 
missions in the States, protest against the 
legality of the proceeding, and say they are 
sworn to defend the constitution. In the pre- 
sent instance, a grey-headed old man stands 
up, hat in hand, and tells the meeting plainly 
that they are doing wrong. So ikr from 
being molested, he is listened to. At last 
the president is made judge, and the court 
opens. 
The trial of the three gold-stealers takes 
two days, and they are eventually found 
guilty. Oue of the prisoners, the ex-officer I 
spoke of, gets up from the ground and owns 
his guilt. ]=[e had lost every ounce of the 
gold he had acquired by gambling, and then 
had drunk to drown thought. While drunk, 
he was incited by "that man" (pointing to a 
fellow prisoner) to rob a box which his tempter 
knew of. This the person pointed at stoutly 

denies, but while awaiting the execution of 
the sentence (thirty-nine lashes) offers to tell 
where his share of the money is to be found, 
if they will only remit part of his sentence. 
The jury re-assemble, and reduce tim sen- 
tence accordingly, ,as regards the first and 
second criminal. 
:Next morning, in rain and wind, the sheriff 
leads out his victims ; they are tied hand and 
foot to a tree and scourged, till, vhen cast 
loose, they lie half fainting, curled up, sick 
and moaning. They are hardly allowed to 
stay in the town till their wounds heal, and 
one dies. The others creep off, and go, /. 
know not where. I was not, let me add, pre- 
sent at the execution. 

THE LAST WORDS OF SUMMER. 
I breathes a parting whisper through the meads, 
Instinct with love, and fraught with solemn meaning; 
A ffitful harvest for our mental needs, 
Richer than sheaves which Aumnm's hand is 
gleaning. 
It was a Summer match'd by none before ; 
It rose upon a World's expectant meeting; 
And scattering suushine from its radiant store, 
miled upon thousands with a kindly ga'eetin,. 
And now, just mingling with the shadowy Past, 
It speaks of aims to which oar eflbrts tended ; 
Lest, haply, with excess of light o'ercast, 
They fade from view, like rays obscurely blended. 
"The triumphs of your Science and your Art 
Should not be gazed at as a fleeting wonder ; 
They teach deep lessons to the hulnr.,n heart, 
Stilling the echoes of War's rolling tlmndeT. 
" The handicraft of universal Man, 
Proving one stock, should wake fratea]a] feeling ;- 
Should lead from home remoter realms to scan, 
With speechless eloquence to Love appealing. 
"Thus will the gathering knit you into one, 
And tune to concord your once jarring voices, 
As yet, the noble scheme is but begun ;- 
Achieve a work, at which the World rejoices !" 

LIGVtT AND AIIL 

LIGHT and Air are tvo good things: two 
necessaries of existence to us animals, pos- 
sessing eyes and lungs: two of the things 
prayed for by sanitary philosophers in the 
' back streets of London ; where, we fear, they 
:might as well be crying for the moon. 
Light and Air, then, being tvo good things, 
what happens when they come together . 
Spirit and water combined, says the toper, 
are two good things spoiled ; and ho do 
light and air mix ? Pick out of Cheap- 
side the busiest of men, and he will tell 
you that he loves the sky-blue in its pro- 
per place, making a sickly joke about his 
milk-jug. There is not a Scrub in the whole 
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suddenly plunges into air cold and heavy, it  
is put out of the way by such a circumstance, 
and in the moment of making such a change, 
it alters its direction. Still more, a ray of 
li,dt that has been travelling in a straight 
e through air, is put out of its come on 
entering the denser medium of water ; it is 
dislocated, refracted very much, alters its 
course, and then continues in a straight line on. 
the new course, so long as the new medium: 
continues. In the same way, a ray of light 
which travels through a medium that becomes 
denser and denser ve.ry gradually, would be 
perpetually swerving from its straight path,, 
and would travel on a curve. Our atmosphere 
is heaviest upon the surface of the ea%h, and 
becomes lighter and thinner as we rise; the 
ray, therei'ore from a star comes to us after 
travelling i such a curve. But we see all 
objects in/the direction of a perfectly straight. 
line continued in the direction which the rays 
sent from them took at the moment of falling 
upon our sense of sight. Thereibre we see 
all stars in a part of the heavens where they 
really are not ; we see the sun before it ally 
rises. Light entering a denser medium is 
refracted from, entering a lighter medium is 
refracted towards, a line drawn at rght angles 
to its surface. Light entering a new medium 
at right angles--that is to say, not aslant : 
continues its course unaltered. 
There is but one more fact necessary to fill 
up the small measure of pliminary know-' 
ledge necessa T for a general understanding 
of the phenomena produced by the mixing of 
light with air. Light in its perfect state is 
white, but the white light is a compound of 
other rays in due pportion, each ray being 
different in colour and different in .quality., 
So it takes place, because their qualities are 
different, that grass reflects the green ray and 
absorbs the rest, and therefore grass is green ; 
while orange-peel reflects another ray, and 
swallows up the green and all the rest. These 
colours being in the light, not in the substance 
coloured ; in a dark room it is not merely a 
fact that we cannot see red curtains and 
pictures ; but the curtains really a'e not red, 
the paintings have no colour in them, till the 
morning come, and artfully constcted sur- 
faces once more in a fixed nanner decompose 
the light. Beside the colour of these rays, 
from which light is compounded, there are 
combined with them other subtle principles 
which act mysteriously upon matter. Upon 
the hard surface of a pebble there are changes 
that take place whenever a cloud floats before 
the sun. lever mind that now. The coloured 
rays of which pure white light is compounded 
are usually said to be sevenViolet, Indigo, 
Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, Red ; and they 
may be technically remembered in their proper 
order by combining their initials into the 
barbarous word Vibgyor. These are called 
prismatic colours, because they were first 
separated by the passing of a ray of pure 
light through a prism. In that passage light 

is much refracted, and it happens that the 
contained rays all disagree with one another 
as to the extent to which they suffer them- 
selves to be put out by a change of medium. 
Tiolet refracts most, and Red least ; the othe 
stand between in the order in which they 
have just been named, the order in which 
you see them in the rainbow. So the rays 
after refraction come out in a state of dis- 
sension ; all the rays--made refractoThaving 
agreed to separate, because they are not of 
one mind, but of seveu minds, about the 
degree to which they should be put out by 
the trouble they have one through. 
low we have settled our preliminaries, we 
have got our principles ; the next thing is to 
put them into practice. Let us first note 
what has been said of the absorption of light 
by transparent bodies. The air is one of the 
most transparent bodies known. On a clear 
day--when vapour (that is not air) does not 
mingle with our atmospheremechanical ob- 
stacles and the earth's figure form the only 
limits to our vision. You may see Cologne 
Cathedral from a mountain distant .early 
sixty miles, levertheless, if the atmosl)here 
had no absorbing power, only direct rays 
of the sun, or ys reflected from the sub- 
stances about us, would be dsible ; the sky 
would be black, not blue ; and sunset would 
abruptly pitch us into perfect night. The air, 
however, absorbs light, which becomes inter- 
mixed with its whole substance. Hold up 
your head, open your eyes widely, and stare at 
the noon-day sun. You will soon shut your 
eyes and turn your head away ; look at him 
in the evening or in the morning, and he will 
not blind you. Why ] Rememberihg the 
Ea'th to be a globe smTounded by an atmo- 
sphere, you will perceive that the sun's rays 
at noonday have to penetrate the simple thick- 
ness of the atmosphere, measured in a straight 
line upwards from the earth; but in the 
evening or morning its beams fall aslant, and 
have to slip through a great deal of air before 
they ach us ; suffering, therefore, a great 
deal of robbery ; that is to say, having much 
light absorbed. 
Now, why is the sky blue ? lot only does the 
air absorb light ; it reflects it also. The par- 
ticles of air reflect, howevcr, most especially 
the blue ray, while they let the red and his 
companions slip by. This construct reflection 
of the blue ray causes the whole air to appear 
blue; but what else does it cause  Let us 
consider. If air reflects or turns aside, or 
hustles out of its place the blue ray, suffering 
the rest to pass, it follows as a consequence 
that the more air a ray of light encounters, 
the more blue will it lose. The sun's rays in 
the morning and the evening falling aslant, as 
we have said, across a gat badth of our 
atmosphere, must lose their blue light to a 
terrible extent, and very likely reach us with 
the blue all gone, and red lord paramount. 
But so, in truth, the case is ; and the same fac, 
which explains the blueness of the atmo- 
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